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For the Companion. 
AT THE PAWNBROKER’S. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

Late one afternoon the keeper of a boarding- 
house in one of the lower streets of New York 
sat in his little front sitting-room furiously 
smoking a pipe. He found himself in an unusu- 
ally meditative mood. A very good-natured man 
he certainly was, and he had a hard working, 
pleasant-tempered wife. All at once it occurred | 
to him that she could be of service in the solu- | 
tion of the problem he was trying to solve. He | 
called her. | 

She hurried in from the kitchen, where she had | 
been directing a slatternly looking cook. 

“What do you think about that little English 
fellow, Steve, up stairs?’ asked he. 

“What do [ think ?”’ asked the wife. “Why, I 
think he is as honest as the day, and as unlucky 
as anybody I ever saw.” . 

“Well, ves, yes, ves, but what shall we do 
with him? You know his week is up to-morrow. 
He has no money to pay his board. I don’t like 
to turn him out of doors, but we can’t afford 
to keep him.” 

“That’s true enough,” returned the wife. “I 
pity the poor fellow. He has no friends. I 
know he has tried hard to get work. Out he 
goes, day after day, but always comes back 
again without having earned any money. His 
clothing is nearly worn out, too. To be sure he 
has 2 nice leather bag, but there isn’t much in it 
of value.” 7 

“No,” sighed the inn-keeper; “‘that’s a fact, 
that’sa fact. I guess ll go up stairs and ask 
him a few questions.” 

Afew minutes after a strong but rather sad 
looking boy, who was sitting on the edge of his 
bed, at the top of the house, looking out of the 
window in a very disconsolate manner, heard a 
knock upon his door. 

He opened the door, and to his great discom- 
fort there stood his host. The man entered the 
room, still smoking his pipe, and qnietly sat 
down upon the edge of the bed. 

“Well, what luck, young man?” 

Steve moved his feet uneasily and said noth- 
ing. 

“Bad, I take it,” said the other. 

“Yes, yes.” 

There was a pause. 

“I’m sorry for ye,” said the host, reflectively. 
“Let’s see, you came here a week ago come to- 
morrow afternoon. Where are you going when 
your week is up?” 

“I—I haven’t quite made up my mind,” said 
Steve. 

“Are you going anywhere?” 

“No, not that I know of, except out of doors.” 

Out of doors! That had a hard and cruel 
sound to it, and Steve felt pretty desolate, as he 
looked down at his worn boots and at his 
threadbare clothes. 

“Well, well, I don’t want to be hard on ye,” 
said the inn-keeper, “but on the other hand you 
musn’t be hard on me. Now I’ll let you stay 
here until Wednesday noon, after dinner, for 
fifty cents. If you can raise me half a dollar you 
can have this bed to-morrow night, besides some 
supper and some breakfast, and dinner the next 
day. That’s fair. I’ddo better by ve if I could; 
but it’s not much that a man can make keeping 
boarders—and then times are hard, and I must 
look out for the odds and ends. And he fell to 
smoking again, and gazed curiously at Steve. 

There was silence for some moments. 

“D’ye think you can afford to stay?” said the 
Man at length. 

“Yes,” said Steve, casting an involuntary 
glance at his bag, and at his little pile of cloth- 





ing. “I think I can; I'll pay you to-morrow | 


morning.” 


“All right,’ said the inn-keeper. ‘Good- 
Night.” 
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I'll see what I can do with these things. T’ll 
try a pawnbroker’s. I'll go and see if I can’t 
pawn them for half a dollar.” 

So he spread his shirts and other undercloth- 
ing, and his handkerchiefs, out upon the bed, and 
put aside one of each for his future use, and then 
rolled up the rest and put them into his leather 
bag. Then he took his hat, put out his lamp, 
and passed out of the door and went down the 
stairs. The large, bare sitting-room was filled 
with men. Its door was wide open, and Steve 
stopped upon the stairs to consider how he 
might get past the door and into the street 
without being seen. 

There was no other way of exit. He must run 
the gauntlet, and so he dashed down with his 
bag on the furthest side of his body, and hurried 
into the street. 

It was dark, and the street lights were burning 
and the shop-windows were bright. He walked 
up Sixth Avenue feeling very moody and discon- 
solate. Pawnbrokers’ shops were very numerous 
in this particular quarter, but none of these at- 
tracted him. Through the windows he could 
see that there were customers in most of them. 
He had a degree of pride and delicacy of feeling, 
and did not wish to meet any person while trans- 
acting his humiliating sale. Finally he came to 
a shop that seemed to be wholly empty. 

He walked past it once or twice, and then 
dodged in when he thought no one was looking. 

This shop consisted of a pretty large room, 
and around it were hung a great number of old 
dresses, and upon a long counter were piles of 
half-worn pantaloons and coats. 

Behind the counter was a stout, red-faced 
woman, with achildin her arms. She looked 
closely at Steve, and asked him, in a coarse but 
a rather pleasant voice, what he wanted. 

The tone was so novel to Steve that he lost his 
presence of mind for a moment and looked at 
the woman blankly. She repeated the question. 
“O,I came,” said he, suddenly producing his 
bag from under his coat, “to ask what you 
will be willing to loan me upon these things.” 

The woman opened the bag, and with one 
hand shook the things out of it, and then she 
unrolled the bundle. 

After examining hastily the articles, she gave 
Steve another look, and asked, in even a kinder 
tone of voice than before,— 

“Why do you want to pawn these things?” 

“Why—why?” stammered Steve; “because 
I’m poor, I suppose.” 

“They’re not worth much,” said the woman, 
‘but we'll give you all we can if you really must 
pawn them. You can’t get along without cloth- 


“Good-night,” said Steve, and the man went| ing, youknow. Haven’t you got something else 


down the stairs. 
“Now, then,” said Steve, “for the last move. 


you can sell?” 
“No,” said Steve; “nothing else.” 
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“Not aring, or some books, or a watch, or’ —— 

“No,” interrupted the agitated customer; 
“nothing.” 

“O, well, then,” said the woman, with a sort of 
sigh, “then we’ll have to take these, I suppose. 
I give you a dollar for”’—— ; 

“What’s that! What’s that!’ cried a new 
voice, and a very loud and harsh one. “What’s 
that! a dollar! Who’s going to get a dollar? 
Eh! Who isit?” and Steve heard running foot- 
steps behind the piles of pantaloons, and then 
there appeared a shorf, savage little man, with 
a long beard, a hooked nose and bald head. 
He had on a pair of silver spectacles, and his 
eyes were large and gray, and his mouth very 
large. 

He pounced upon Steve’s shirts, and took them 
up, one after another, and said, twenty times at 
least, “Rubbish! rubbish! rubbish!’ 

Steve felt his heart sink. 

“Who said a dollar?” demanded the man, in 
aloud voice. “Was it you? Did you have the 
face to say adollar?” He turned and glared at 
the woman. The woman tossed her baby, and 
said, ““They’re worth it; every cent of it.” 

“T tell you they aint,” cried the man; “‘they’re 
full of holes and mended places, and they’re as 
thin as air. Stupid! Go into the other room!” 
The woman obeyed, and then the man said to 
Steve,— 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

“Twenty-five cents!’ repeated Steve, aghast. 

“Yes; and that’s liberal. That’s very liberal. 
When a fine young man like you gets down to 
selling his shirts, then I feel kind toward him. 
If you went into another shop they’d say fifteen 
cents; but I’m a generous fellow; they call me 
‘Generous Jones’ all over the city. Perhaps 
you’ve heard of me.” 


placed his hands on the bag and the clothing, 
and awaited an answer. 

“No, sir!” roared Mr. Jones, opening his 
mouth wide. 

“All right, then!” and the young man crowd- 
ed the shirts back into the bag, and said to 
Steve, quite as though he was at his service, 
“Come along.” 

They went towards the door, 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Jones. 

“No, sir,” said the young man, still going 
towards the door. 

“Pll give you the dollar,’ 
idly. 

“All right! Done,’ cried he, coming back 
like a flash, and plantifg the bag and the arti- 
cles on the counter. 
the money.” 

Mr. Jones acted like a man who had had his 
breath taken away. He grumbled and delayed, 
but the inexorable young man hurried him up, 
and in two minutes he and Steve left the shop in 
triumph. 

“There’s nothing like being poor,” said he to 
Steve. “It makes you sharp as mustard, and as 
decided as a rock, and as ingenious as 2 weasel.” 

“T suppose it does,” said Steve, disconsolately ; 
“but I think I haven’t been poor long enough 
yet.” 

“You don’t look as though you had. Here’s 
your dollar. Excuse me if I interfered, but I 
couldn’t see you taken in by that old villain.” 

He thrust the money into Steve’s hand, and at 
once disappeared around the corner, before 
Steve could open his lips to thank him. 

Steve went directly back to his boarding-house, 
and found his landlady standing in the door- 
way, looking out into the dark street. She was 
waiting for him. 

“Come with me,” she said, kindly. 

Steve wondered at her unusual attention. She 
led him to a little room at the back of the house, 
where her husband was, shut the door behind 
her, and then said, looking sharply at him,— 

“You have been carrying your clothing to the 
pawnbroker’s.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Steve, feeling very guilty; “I 
have.” 

“Poor boy! I am sorry I drove you to do 
that. And your clothing, too! And toa pawn- 
broker’s! It’s too bad; too bad!” 

“7 didn’t think that you’d do that,” said the 
inn-keeper; “but you’re a plucky fellow. I like 
your courage and your honesty.” Steve began 
to think that he had done a great thing. “Ill 
tell you what we’ve been thinking of since I saw 
you this afternoon. I need some one to take 
care of my little accounts, and to run errands, 
and to help about the house; and if you care to 
do this sort of work until you can get some- 
thine better to do, we should like to have you. 
I will pay you two dollars a week and give you 
your board. I wouldn’t do it for anybody else, 
but I like to show that I appreciate an honest 
boy who is unfortunate, and is trying faithfully 
to help himself. Come, will you take the posi- 
tion?” 


said Mr, Jones, rap- 





Steve made no reply. 

“Well, will you take it or leave it?” said Mr. 
Jones, rather hastily. 

“T suppose I’ll have’”—— began Steve. 

“Don’t you do it,” said somebedy, sharply. 

Steve looked around. 

A tall, thin and rather faded young man stood 
behind him. He did not look at Steve, but 
glanced indignantly at the pawnbroker. Push- 
ing his hat on the back of his head, and stepping 
up to the counter and rapping with his knuckles, 
he exclaimed, angrily,— 

“Jones, you and I have had dealings before. 
I know you. You are an old scoundrel. This 
bag alone is worth three or four dollars, and you 
can sell those shirts for, at least, twenty-five 
cents each, to say nothing of the other things. 
There are fully six dollars worth of articles 
there—and you knowit. Now, you better hurry 
up, and Joan this young gentleman one dollar 
on the lot, or you’ll lose the_chance:”’ and he 


| Of course he took it, and was glad enough to 
|doso. But he was never able to find the young 
man who did him such akind service at the 
| pawnbroker’s, although he thought of him 
| often. Steve remained with his employer until 
| he was one day offered a place in a commission- 
merchant’s office, near the Battery; but he never 
| failed frequently to visit his old friends, and 
| they never failed to laugh at that dismal jour- 
| ney of his to Mr. Jones’. 
———~s—_—__—_—_—_ 
BLUCHER. 
The private habits of this famons Prussian 
General, whose aid enabled Wellington to con- 
| quer Bonaparte, were none of the best, it seems. 
Lady Clementina Davies, in her volume of ‘‘Rec- 
ollections,”’ tells this new story about him: 
When the special messenger arrived to inform 
Blucher that Napoleon had escaped from Elba, 
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ately in the field, they were astonished to find 
him running round and round a large room, the 
floor of which was covered with sawdust, and in 
which he had immured himself under the delu- 
sion that he was an elephant. For the time it 
was feared that he was hopelessly insane, or so 
far the victim of delirium tremens that his ac- 
tive co-operation in the campaign would be im- 
possible; but, when the urgent news was brought 
him, he recovered himself and proceeded to give 
orders in a perfectly sound state of mind, the 
tone of which was thus as by a sudden shock 
restored to him. 
a een 
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“PRINCE ALBERT” AND THE CITY 
GIRLS. 

Albert Prince King, or, as he himself wrote it, 
“Prince Albert King,” was almost as royal in 
appearance asin name. He was tall and erect, 
had fine brown eyes, and a clear dark complex- 
ion, with a moustache which he regarded as 
worth thousands of dollars He was, as his 
grandfather expressed it, “the splendid shell of 
aman” 

All who saw the time and trouble he spent in 
oiling and parting his hair, in waxing his mous- 
tache, and making sure that the “spring in his 
pants and the heels of his boots were just the 
thing,” suspected that all the ornaments were 
on the outside of the man, and that little care 
wis given to gracing the mind or the heart. 

This young gentleman had been kept at school 
till his father-had proved that he would never 
make a scholar. Ile was then, at his own ear- 
nest entreaty, sent to the nearest city and put 
into a store; but returned home in two months, 
with the flattering compliment, that ‘as he 
spent most of his time sitting on a packing-box, 
looking at his face in a pocket-mirror, he would 
hardly be able to get his living as a merchant.” 

His father was the villaze saddler, and he now 
tried to teach him his own trade, but Prince 
hated the smell of leather, and said if he must 
learn a trade—and his father said he must—he 
would be a carriage-painter, “that was such 
pretty work.’’ 

Ile soon found out—or rather his master found 
out—that the “pretty work” required more 
brains and more application than Prince pos- 
sessed; so, after a while, the young man settled 
down into a very ordinary house-painter, and 
others of the trade did not regard it any com- 
pliment to have him added to their number. 

A few years azo, and just before our hero was 
out of his time as apprentice, although he was 
twenty-three years old, there was a medicinal 
spring discovered in his native town, and so 
many people applied for board, that it was 
found necessary to build a new hotel in the 
place. 

Now began scenes of gayety which perfectly 
turned the head of Prince Albert. Every inva- 
lid who came there brought some pretty daugh- 
ter, or nicce, or cousin, for company, and more 
than a score of young beauties were soon seen 
in the streets and at church 

If they had euly heen met at church, “Prince 
Albert”—as the village dandy was playfully 
called—could have got alonz very well; for there 
he could mect them on their own ground, brave- 
ly arrayed in his richest neckties, and glossiest 
hatand boots. But alas, what was to be done 
with the hated week-day overalls and paint- 
pot!” 

While the great mind of Prince Albert was 
tossed with this awful question, a ball was an- 
nounced at the new hotel, and you may be sure 
he spared no pains to make himself the star of 
the evening. lis was just the form and face to 
attract those silly school-girls, who set the same 
value on a chignon as he did on his moustache; 
and two such he met that evening—cousins from 
New York, who were at the springs in company 
with an invalid aunt. 

The old aunt had been tucked into bed an 
hour before her time, and here the girls were 
ready cither to conquer or to be conquered. 

Prince Albert attached himself to them at 
once, and set them down as stars of fashion, 
and heiresses of renown; and they proudly in- 
troduced him to everybody they knew at the 
ball. They talked of the theatre, and the op- 
era, and of their friends who were “abroad,” 
and of Tiffany’s diamonds, and Saratoga and 
Long Branch; but he, poor fellow, could only 
talk of the new spring, the hotel, and the rise of 
real estate in his native town. 

“Are vou fond of flowers?” asked Beauty 
Number One. : 

“Very; and we have them in great prefusion 
at home. Everv thing vields to their culture 
there,” replied Prince Albert. 

“You have greenhouses; O, how lovely!” ex- 
claimed Beauty Number Two. 

Prince Albert howed very fecbly, when he re- 


membered only the rich flowering plants in the 
kitchen window, which were the pride of his 
worthy mother. 

“O, 1 do so dote on flowers; and papa is so 
stingy he won’t have a greenhouse, nor even a 
conservatory,”’ said No. One. “When I get mar- 
ried I mean to have nothing but flowers about 
me.”” 

“So dol,” replicd Prince Albert, and then a 
new artifice came to his mind, which solved the 
problem of the paint-pot. 

“T hardly ever go out without carrying a pot 
of flowers to some friend,” he said. 

Now, he knew this was as false as it could be, 
Dut then he thought that hiding the paint-pot, 
and perhaps catching a fortune, would atone for 
the sin. 

Next morning our hero dressed himself in his 
best clothes, and sending his little brother ahead 
with his working suit, he wrapped his paint-pot 
in brown paper, stuck a branch of his mother’s 
pink azalia in it, and set off for his work—a 
small job of house-painting at the extreme end 
of the village. 

Fortune favored him. , He met the ladies re- 
turning from the spring, bowed and passed on, 
nof daring, of course, to call their attention to 
his flowers. He had completely blinded them to 
the “‘awful fact” that he was a mechanic. He had 
only now to find out which was the richer of the 
two girls, as he thought, and his fortune was 
made, and he could cry, “Adieu, a long adieu,” 
to the hated paint-pot. 

Matters went on nicely for two or three weeks, 

and the ladies were as much pleased to dance 
with him as at first, and to introduce him as 
“the son of the gentleman who owns those 
magnificent greenhouses,” though what green- 
houses, they had not the least idca, for there was 
not one within five miles of the honest saddler’s 
home. 
Prince Albert had never met these young girls 
anywhere but at the hotel, and as they were 
usually seen on the piazza, and as they chose to 
hail from that place, he did not know that, they 
boarded, with some half-dozen other people, in a 
large farm-house about a quarter of a mile away 
from the spring. There was a hidden trap be- 
fore his unwary feet. 

One morning, when the invalid aunt and some 
half-dozen ladies and gentlemen were chatting 
in the great parlor of the boardiny-house, the 
young girls went to their rooms to write three or 
four notes on rose-tinted paper to some of the 
“darling school-girls’” who were imprisoned in 
the city while they were having “‘such a splendid 
time,” they proposed to tell them what an elegant 
young gentleman they had found, blushing un- 
seen, and wasting his sweetness on the desert 
air; and to promis@ that they should have a 
peep at him in town next winter, with certain 
other vague hints of what else might, perhaps, 
come of this trip to a savage wilderness in Ver- 
mont. 

They were fairly seated in their room, after 
having told each other what Mr. L. and Mrs. B. 
had said, down stairs, about “somebody’s rural 
beau,” when their attention was attracted by a 
noise at the window. Looking up, they saw a 
man all in white, with a paper cap on his head, 
who had climbed up to their chamber window, 
and was looking at them with the awfullest 
black eyes, and waving something which looked 
like a brush over the elass.”’ , 

“It’s a robber; where’s the jewelry?” cried 
number one. 

“It’s a ghost!” replied the other. ‘Look at 
those eyes! [ shall faint! O, Carrie! scream, 
for T can’t either scream or run!” 

Carrie could do both most valiantly, and, 
dashing down the stairs, she screamed, “Mr. B., 
Mr. L., there’s « ghost, a robber, a thief, in our 
room, murdering Essie, and she’s too faint to 
escape!” 

These gentlemen, followed by all the boarders, 
the landlady and her two girls, rushed up stairs 
to find no one in the room but Essie, who was 
making her way out very feebly. 

The gentlemen flew down stairs and out of 
doors to catch, if possible, the intruder, and soon 
ran violently avainst a painter in overalls, with 
pot and brush in hand, fleeing as if for his life 
to the barn. Following him there, one of them 
asked,— 

“What have you been about up stairs, to 
make all this commotion ?” 

“Nothing, gentlemen; and I beg you will not 
expose me!” cried Prince Albert, with pallid 
lips. “I came here to finish a job on the window- 
sashes that we left when we painted the house; 
and T didn’t know these ladies boarded here at 
all!’ The sun shone in my face, so that I didn’t 
see anybody in the room till Theard the screams.” 
He was allowed to vo into the barn. From 
there he soon emerged, looking ready for a 





“ball.” The hidden paint-pot was under his 
arm, and the faded flowers in his hand; but he 
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passed out of the yard, hanging his head as if he 
had been stealing sheep, instead of doing an 
honest job! 

The story soon spread through the town, to the 
mirth of the visitors and the chagrin of his sen- 
sible parents, 

“[’ve a mind to put him into the Idiot Asy- 
lum; fora man must be a foul who is ashamed 
of his honest work,” said his father. 

“No, no; I have a better plan than that,” said 
his grandfather. “Ill give him the little ten- 
acre place, and I'll board him at the farm till he 
finds a wife. Then, if he don’t make a living, 
I’d let him starve!” 

“A wife!” cried his father. “I’m afraid he'll 
choose a wife that’s ashamed of her bread-bowl 
and rolling-pin, and that hides her washtubs and 
flatirons!” 

Prince Albert insisted on having the rheuma- 
tism in his wrists all the rest of that summer, 
and spent his time in the house where nobody 
could see him. #.D C. 
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THE WAYSIDE VASE. 


“O, for a brook!” the traveller cried, 
’Neath Asia’s burning sky, 

In vain; no rill the waste ng 
The wayside streams were dry. 


“O, for one drop!” With drooping head 
In the tierce heats of noon, 

He halted by a little shed, 
And, lo! a priceless boon,— 


A vase of water! Quick he drank, 
Then, with fresh hope and care, 

Pressed on, nor paused to seek or thank 
The hand that placed it there. 


A hand unknown, a humble hand, 
That only knew to do 

Some simple deed at love’s command, 
Which none but God should view. 


So, from the far-off, hidden spring, 
With daily toil it came, 

And brought the precious offering, 
Nor asked reward or fame. 


Nor asked reward—and yet not so; 
It was abundant meed, 

If to a stranger or a foe 
It proved a cup at need. 


’Tis not alone in glory’s light 
A hero’s work is done; 

The angels keep a record bright 
Of Asia’s lowly son. 


And thus, through all life’s desert ways, 
From the heart's hidden brink, 

They note who fills the wayside vase 
For thirsting lips to drink. 


O, gracious hand! O, royal heart! 
Better than sculptured stone 
It is to act a noble part 


Behind a name unknown, B. L. 5. 
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For the Companion, 
LITTLE BOSTON. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Just opposite my window is a Kindergarten, 
and [derive much amusement and satisfaction 
from watching the children at their play. 

This little world is very like the great one out- 
side, and these small citizens enact many of the 
scenes that are taking place in the city that lies 
beyond their garden walls. So capitally do they 
play their parts that one can easily guess what 
is going on, and needs no play-bill to give the 
dramatis persone. 

The yard is divided by a wide flight of steps 
and a low wall; the boys play in the upper part, 
the girls in the lower, the steps being the bounda- 
ry; a sort of society platform, beyond which 
neither may pass, but where both sides may 
meet when so minded. 

Up in the paved yard the little lads mimic 
their fathers in many ways, and unconsciously 
set their elders a good example in some things. 
I observe that any attempt at cheating in the 
traffic of marbles, string, knives or apples that 
goes on so briskly at times, is at once exposed 
and punished. Honesty is so plainiy the best 
policy, that these young business men promptly 
excommunicate swindlers, no matter if they 
wear velvet knickerbockers, and live in swell- 
front houses. 

I also observed that during the election these 
small politicians, thouzh much interested, nei- 
ther bribed, threatened nor foueht their oppo- 
nents, but amicably discussed the merits of the 
rival candidates, with a cood deal of “Mv father 
says,” and “My father thinks,” to add weight to 
their arguments. 

They marched and countermarched with pa- 
per lanterns minus all lizht except the sunshine 
of their own bright faces; they unfurled remark- 
able banners to the breeze, and when one side 
cheered heartily for “Torace Dreeley,”’ the other 
side blithely responded with “Free ’rahs for 
Drant!” And often, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, both parties cheered everybody promis- 
cuously. 

Tt gave me satisfaction to observe that none of 
these little gentlemen descended to unjust or un- 
generous criticism, unmanly abuse, or coarse 
caricature of the future President, whichever man 
mizht win that uncomforiable honor. 
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The very worst they did in the heat of tha &% 
citing time was to have an old hat on a Pole, ang 
put little sticks in their mouths for Cigars, It 
was so funny to see how quickly these smal) men 
caught up the watchwords of their elders and in;, 
tated their jokes, that 1 wished both Candidates 
would set young America better examples jn 
costume and habits. To me one very pleagine 
feature in this late election was the fact that 
many small women voted. They did not demon 
the ballot with loud protests, denunciations or 
appeals; they did not even ask for it; but seve 
bright-eyed little ladies sat on the upper step, 
watching the fun with such interest, as they tore 
up an old copy-book to make votes of, and offer. 
ing such wise and witty sugeestions that it 
seemed to occur to the gentlemen that it woulg 
be but just, to say nothing of civility and gray. 
tude, to ask these helpful friends to take part in 
the dutics of the day. 

“Ho, girls don’t vote!” cricd one little fory in 
a pluid suit, that made him look like an animat. 
ed checkerboard. 

“Well, | don’t see why they can’t. Mamie vaye 
us her copy-book, and Nelly lent us all her pen- 
cils to write the names. ’Tisn’t fair not to Jy 
7em vote if they want to. Do you?” asked q 
rosy-faced gentleman with bright buttons sowed 
broadcast over his blue jacket. 

“I like to play what you play, Willy,” ay 
swered Mamie, looking up at him with such g 
confiding air that Brizht-Buttons decided the 
matter at once by handing her a bit of paper, 
with the friendly explanation,— 

“If you vote for Greeley, put H. G. on that, 
and if you go for Grant, put U. G.” 

“What shall vou put on yours?” asked grate. 
ful Mamie, with the amiable weakness of her sex, 

“Sha'n’t tell. You've got to do it all your 
self;” and away went Buttons to put more votes 
into several chubby hands mutely outstretched 
to receive them. 

“LT say, Nelly, how do you spell ’Lysses Grant? 
L. G., isn’t it?’ asked the plaid gentleman, for. 
getting his prejudices as soon as the point was 
carried, and condescending to ask help of the 
weaker vessel, who gladly gave it, without a word 
about past wrongs. 

“You can’t come into our yard, and we can’t 
go into yours, so we'll pass a hat round, and you 
can put your votes in all nice, don’t you see?” 

And Buttons gallantly spared the ladies the 
unforgivable sin of quitting their sphere to go to 
the polls, by handing round his sailor hat, into 
which they carefully laid the crumpled papers, 
with tipsy-looking letters scrawled on them. 

*?Lysses Grant was eleeted, with such cheer 
ing, firing of pop-guns, and throwing up of hats, 
that the cats flew off the sheds in all directions, 
Then the entire pepulation took hands and 
danced round, singing a song not included in 
the campaign melodies, being a lively mixture 
of ‘Ring a round a rosy,” ‘Capt. Jenks” and 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

A general game of tag followed, in which all 
party feeling was forgotten; and when a bell 
rang, the citizens returned to their duties none 
the poorer or the worse for the election. 

Shutting my window, I went back to my own 
affairs much impressed by this quiet settlement 
of the vexed suffrage question, wondering how 
lone the older women would sit at the top of the 
steps helping their friends while waiting to be 
asked ta share the pleasures as well as the pen 
alties of equal liberty; and I accepted the child’s 
play as a good omen that the hat would soon be 
passed to them by some just and gencrous 
brother, who believes that they have heads a3 
well as hearts. 

The late fire was all re-enacted for my benefit 
on the little staze opposite. Alarm-hells rang, 
firemen, with caps hind part before, and jackets 
wrong side out, “ran with the machine” as brisk- 
ly as the brave neighbors who dragged the larzet 
engine twelve miles to help extinguish the real 
fire. 

Ropes were thrown over the fence, and a great 
swarming up and down the walls followed, with 
shouts, and cheers, and an occasional smasl of 
the old box, which represented the valuable 
stock of all the great firms that suffered. 

There was no drunkenness, no thieving, and 
but very few arrests, during this terrible confla- 
eration, which spoke well for the order of the 
citv. 

When the first excitement was over these cut 
ly-headed city fathers met on the wall, and, after 
much discussion, set up a post-office in the big 
hox, which seems to work smoothly, if one may 
judze from the rapid delivery of letters and p& 
pers in all parts of the vard. 

The ladies did their part nobly; first, in saving 
dolls of all sorts from a fiery death, then in nurs 
ing the sufferers, who lay in shawl beds on the 
steps, and running round with bundles of relief, 
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like distracted ants on an ant-hill. 
The boys make the most noise, I observe, but 
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—— 
stick to the old games and do things according | 
to rule. The girls play more quietly, but their 
inventive faculties arc murvellous, and I am 
often puzzled by the new plays they get up. | 

Of course they imitate their mammias, gossip, 
«dress up,” pay calls, have tea-partics and attend 
to their children. But even in their mimicry 
they improve upon the examples set them, ina 
way the mammas would do well to follow. 

They take a great deal of exercise, which ap- 

ars to have an excellent effect upon their 
nerves; they do not leave their children to the 
care of servants, and their housekeeping is of 
the simplest description. 

If all the young ladies in Boston would dance 
the German in the morning, as these damsels 
do, take a good run round the common, and 
dress as sensibly as my small neighbors dress, 
they would keep their youth and beauty longer, 
and what is better than either, their health. 

These little mothers walk with their children, 
feed, teach and wait upon them with a devotion 
peautiful to see, and Lam sure that this genera- 
tion of dolls will be the better for it. 

Iris delightful to find thatin this circle clothes 
do not make the woman, for the little girl ina 
faded sack, with copper-toed boots and a shabby 
hat, is the queen of society, because she is tlie 
brightest, honest and swectest-tempered. 

They call her Hatty, and she leads them all, 
even the dainty Lilys and Mands, in their em- 
broidered cambries, gay sashes and fashionable 
hats with half a milliner’s stock on the top. 

Sometimes she keeps: school for them, and 
then the dullest goes to the bottom of the class, 
no matter how splendid she may be. If any one 
js rude or cross, Hatty leads her to a dim retreat 
under the steps, and leaves her to reflect upon 
hersins for atime. But very soon she goes and 
peeps in, smniling sweetly as she beckons the 
small sinner out, kisses and restores her to soci- 
ety again without reproach or scorn. 

If any one is hurt in either yard, Iatty runs to 
comfort the sufferer; even the noble beinys up 
aloft call her to bind up their hurts with her mi- 
croscopic handkerchief, to wipe away their tears, 
and send the wounded heroes back to the fray 
with a consoling pat and a cheering nod. 

Iam fond of this stout-heatted, tender-handed 
Hatty, and faney she will make her own way in 
the world by the magic of courage, cheerfulness 
and ood-will. Her strong-mindedness seems to 
be of the right sort, womanly and winning, with 
gool sense and tact at the bottom. I wish her 
all success, and trust that the little feet in the 
copper-tocd boots will not find the road before 
them very hard to travel. 

One of the favorite games among these ladics 
is “honey-pots,” and I never sce them playing 
it without wishing that we elders did the same, 
metaphorically speaking. I discover that when- 
ever other games lose their charms, when squab- 
Dies seem imminent, or spirits bevin to flay, 
some wise little soul calls out, “Let’s play 
honey-pots!”” and at it they go, swinging and 
luzging one lively pot after the other till all are 
bubbling over with fun. 

Why don’t we find something that ean do for 
us what this childish game does for these small 
women, and for a time, at least, endeavor to 
forget our nerves, our cares and our vanities, 
in trying to see which can be the strongest and 
the sweetest. 

Of course there is love-making in Little Bos- 
ton, and very pretty love-making it is, too, 
Without falschood or manceuvering, very little 
coquetry, and [ trust no worldly mindedness. 
Simple and sincere are the loves of my young 
Romeos and Juliets, and very tender are the 
trysts they keep on the red steps or at the 
creaking wate. 

Bright-Buttons fondly adores a small charmer 
ina red hood, and often leans pensively on the 
wall watching her play below. At times his 
Passion moves him to break all bounds; he 
slides down the baluster, gives his darling a 
bite of his apple, a suck of his orane or the 
larger half of his eandy, and then tears back 
again to play leap-frog with redoubled relish. 

Little Red-hood returns these favors with 
smiles, throws him kisses, tosses back his ball 
When it comes over the wall, and Iets him play 
with her bright ‘hair when they trot home from 
school together. 

Another pair, like Pyramus and Thisbe, talk 
not through a chink, but round a post, and no 
lion molests them. On one occasion, though, a 
small “rouch” hustled little Thisbe so that she 
fell down a step or two and was picked up with 
great lamentation by her mates. He never did 
the base deed avain, for Pyramus fell upon him 
4s he retired, and so pummeled him that he 
Toared for mercy, when the wrathful lover cast 
ved Tufflan’s cap into the street with direful 
‘ireats for the futnre, while all the other gentle- 


On the whole, their little loves seem to run} 
smoothly, and no one cares who is richest, who 
has the most grandmothers, or whose father is 
in the genteelest business. 

An Arcadian state of things thateven the most 


| sanguine believer in the millennium can hardly 


hope to sce established; but it is very pretty to 
watch, and it keeps one’s faith fresh in the old- 
fashioned idea that love maké@s all equal if it 
only be strong and pure enough. 

A bell rung by some invisible hand daily calls 
the little people from play to study, and trooping 
in, they leave the garden empty. But presently 
the sound of many childish voices ringing 
sweetly makes music for the street, and passers 
by pause a minute to listen, then goon with a 
smile anda tender thought for the small singers. 

As I shut my window I end the little ser- 
mon [I have been preaching to myself by won- 
dering if big Boston, the city of my love and 
pride, will ever be like the kindergarten over the 
way. A little world full of busy, happy souls, 
helping and loving one another, obeving prompt- 
ly the call of an unseen teacher when summoned 
from their pleasures to their duties, and making 
cheerful music of their lives till it shall be heard 
above the turmoil of the world, singing such 
brave, sweet songs, that strangers passing by 
shall stop to listen, and go on with a grateful 
smile, the better for the lesson unconsciously 
bestowed. 


+e — 
For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 
By C, A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER XV. 
The Black Wolves—Jack Terrified—An Anx- 
ious Night-The Burning of the Thickets— 


Flight of the Wolves—Making Moccasins— 
We Startle a Deer and Fawns. 


When Larry said that it might be wolves howling, 
I was frightened; for I had often heard how fierce 
and savage these animals sometimes are when hungry 
and in packs. It was growing dark, too, and the 
landscape had a wild, solemn aspect. We were ina 
boundless wilderness—nothing about it seemed natu- 
ral or comforting. It was as if we had strayed off 
into some new, strange and terrible world. 

“Do you know whether there are wolves in Lab- 
rador?” Larry asked. ‘Did the geography say any 
thing about it?” 

“I cannot remember.’ 

Another long, wiid howl rose on the still air. 

“They’re certainly coming this way!” said Larry. 

“What can we do?” I exclaimed. 


“Fight them off, if we can,” said he, looking about 


for the spear. “Stir up the fire. Make it blaze as 
high and as bright as you can, and perhaps we better 
build a fire on the other side of us. Wolves, I have 
heard, are afraid of fire. 

I curried brands to the opposite side of our ‘“‘shake- 
down,” and throwing on twigs and boughs, soon had 
a bright, large blaze. Larry was breaking down the 
dead spruces and throwing them toward me. 

“We shall need them to feed the fires!” he cried. 
“Pile them up all about the camp. They’ll keep the 
wolves off, too, they're so scraggy.” 

A much nearer how! startled us. 

“That wasn’t more than half a mile off!’ Larry 
exclaimed, dragging up a load of spruces. 

Jack began to bark loudly. He seemed frightened, 
too, for his hair brustled. <A strange feeling in our 
brave Jack, 

Scarcely three minutes later we heard a noise like 
the smashing of dry limbs off in the spruces. 

“Be ready!” cried Larry, catching up the spear 
again. 

I seized my bow and arrows. But the noise sud- 
denly ceased. We listened. Not a sound followed. 
We tried to peer into the gloom on all sides. I saw 
nothing. A moment later Larry exclaimed in a 
whisper, ‘“‘See! Look there! Don’t you see their 
eyes!”’ pointing off to the left. Yes, there surely 
were two spots in the darkness that glowed like 
green fire! A little back of these were two more, 
and farther off were others. ‘The beasts are watch- 
ing us!’ muttered Larry. ‘The cowards don’t like 
the fire.” 

He wasright. There they stood, still as shadows, 
glaring at us out of the darkness. 

Larry took a brand from the fire and flung it out 
toward them. We heard them spring away, and 
almost instantly a long, fearful how! echoed through 
the solitudes. Jack whined and slunk behind us. 
Tle was valiant enough with the bear, but something 
about the wolves took all his courage away. Their 
howlings made him whine piteously. 

The howl was answered by several others at a dis- 
tance, and we soon heard a rushing of feet in the 
brushes, and then more than a dozen pairs of flery 
eyes could now be seen here and there among the 
spruces. They did not venture into the light, but 
kept away five or six rods, and were so still that had 
we not seen their eyes, we might not have supposed 
they were there. 

At length one of them found a bone which Jack 
had gnawed. We heard him snufile and growl as he 
seized it. In an instant there was a rush, and then 
followed vicious snarls and howls, as if they were 
fighting among themselves. 

Every few moments we could hear the breaking of 
the dry twigs, from which we inferred that others 
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length the whole thicket on one side seemed to 
shine with eyes. 

Our two fires were about twenty feet apart. Lar- 
ry piled the spruces in a sort of fence on both sides, | 
leaving a lane from one to the other. If the wolves 
came up on either side, they would have to jump the 
spruces to get at us; while if they came in at the 
ends, they must leap through the fire. The bear- | 
bacon and other meat hung from the dead spruce in- | 
side our yard. We were determined not to lose our | 
bacon, if we possibly could keep it. Larry broke ; 
some stout clubs from the dry spruce butts, with | 
which we could defend ourselves, and then we | 
walked back and forth along our little lane, watch- | 
ing the beasts and feeding our fires. | 
Wolves are cowardly animals, Perhaps these | 
were not so hungry us they sometimes are in the fall 
and spring. We could hear them in the thicket, 
snarling and snapping at each other; but for a long 
time none of them ventured up into the light. 

About twenty feet from the fire, at the left of our 
camp, there lay one of the large shoulder bones of 
the bear, which Jack had gnawed the day before. | 
Presently some of the wolves smelled the bones and 
began to creep forward toward them. Larry watched | 
his chance, and suddenly threw a blazing brand | 
among them. They started back, howling and yelp- : 


| 


so by firelight. I thought wolves were gray; but 
these were certainly very dark, if not quite black. 
Larry thought they were brindled. 

(They were probably Arctic wolves, which are 
clouded black. Larry was not far from correct in 
calling them “‘brindled.””. The Arctic wolf is larger, 
and in seasons of scarcity even more ravenous and 
ferocious than the gray wolf of the United States.] 

We concluded as they were so afraid of the fire we 
would throw brands into the thicket at random, 
Wherever a brand fell a scampering and snarling 
would follow. A great space, all about was lit up; 
and by-and-by the fire, catching among the dry 
brush, burned up fiercely with a great crackling. 
The wolves fell back from the blaze. 

“Throw more brands!” cried Larry. 





We threw them by the dozen. 
caught fire all about us, and soon the flames, connect- 
ing one with another, began to run off into the 


The dry twigs 


thicket. Great volumes of smoke rolled up. The 
whole country was illumined by the blaze. The 
wolves fled in all directions before it. We could sce 
squads of five and six sneaking off to escape the heat. 

We came near getting a scorching, ourselves. The 
flames ran back around our camp, and the smoke 
driving over us, nearly blinded our eyes. But by 
fighting it with green boughs we managed to save 
our camp. 

By the time our contest with the wolves ended it 
was daylight again. Not a wink of sleep had we 
that night. 

Our eyes smarted from the effects of the smoke, 
and I noticed that Larry’s were very red. We were 
covered with dust, too, and smut, 

“Let’s have a good wash,” Larry said, “and then 
breakfast.” 

We went to the river, taking the pail and spear. 

The water was not very cold " We washed our- 
selves thoroughly, and then our woollen shirts; for 
by this time they were very dirty. As we had no 
change of clothes, we were forced to cover ourselves 
with our jackets while they were drying. Larry 
dipped up a pail of water, and then we returned to 
the camp. Then we hung the shirts on a dead 
spruce, and ate our breakfast of fried meat, as usual. 

Jack grew quite fat on the bear meat. We began 
to notice his hair. It grew glossy and bright colored. 
Fresh meat evidently agreed with him. 

We concluded not to start on our journey that 
morning. It was late before ourshirts were dry, and 
we were almost exhausted. A new difficulty now 
began to trouble us. Our boots had worn through 
at the toes and sides. Our travels over the rough 
ledges and rocks had left its effects upon them. 

“Skip,” said Larry, as he sat feeling the holes with 
his finger, “as we’re going to stay here to-day, 
let’s make some moccasins of that bear skin! We 
can cut ’em out rough and sew ’em up!” 

“And throw away our boots?” I asked. 

“No,” replied Larry, reflectively, “not that, for 
we can wear the moccasins over our boots, like over- 
shoes. That will save the boots, and keep our feet 
well up from the hard ledges.” 

The skin was very shaggy, with thick, curling hair. 
Larry cut out four large pieces with his knife in the 
proper shape for sewing up in a line from the top of 
the toe and along the instep. Then he untwisted 
some of the cod-line, and greased the strands instcad 








men applauded wildly. 


were continually joining the pack before us. At 


of waxing them. 


ing. The light gave us a momentary glimpse of | 
them. They were nearly black—at least they looked , 





“Now for the darning-needle!"’ he exclaimed, sit- 
ting down flat on the ground. “I'll show you a 
specimen of first-class cebbling!” 

But I was afraid he would break the needle, or 
spoil it in some way, by sewing such thick skin, so 
that it would not turn to the north; and after some 
talk, we concluded to make the holes with the little 
blade of our jack-knives. Then we sewed the moc- 
casins with the hair out, and shaggy-looking things 
they made! We then put them on, and bound them 
tightly around our ankles with strings, to prevent 
their slipping at the heel. 

In the afternoon we took along nap. Indeed, it 
was not till toward sunset that we woke just in 
time to get a fire before night set in. 

That night we were not disturbed, but in the morn- 
ing woke early, had breakfast, and set the needle and 
cork to ascertain the direction to travel for the day. 
Getting our course fora little black thicket four or 
five miles across the plain, we packed our bear-bacon 
in the pail aud put it on Jack's back, and set off once 
more, About a mile farther on, Larry came upon 
another partridge’s nest under a fir bush. It had 
sixteen eggs in it, but they all had chicks In them. 
We caught a glimpse of the old bird as the ran off, 
purring like a cat. She was speckled, dark, with a 
little whitish brown. i 

Arriving at the black thicket, we unpacked the 
pail, and, getting water from a spring that oozed 
from the ground, and collected ina little basin, we 
set the needle again, and set our course for a hill 
with some white rocks on it, that seemed about 
five or six miles away. 

As we were passing the thicket, we heard a squir- 
rel chicker, and caught a glimpse cf him. He was 
bright red, with a white belly. Larry said he was of 
a brighter color than our common red squirrel at 
home; but it was of nearly the same size. 

About three miles farther on, we halted for dinner, 
and afterward continued our way, for a couple of 
miles, to the borders of a long stretch of fir woods. 
The afternoon was quite warm, almost as warm 
as insummerin New England. Jack seemed quite 
heated, so much so that Larry took off his pack, 
and we sat down on the moss to get breath and rest. 

Presently, however, he seemed either to hear or 
smell something, for he got up, stood looking into 
the thicket a moment, then gave a bark, and dashed 
in among the thick boughs. 

“It's a squirrel, I guess,” said Larry, “or, possi- 
bly, a partridge.” 

A minute passed, when Jack suddenly began to 
bark furiously, and we heard heavy stamping on the 
ground. 

“Another bear!” Larry exclaimed, jumping up. 
“Come on!” : 

I made ready my bow and arrow, Larry took the 
spear, and we crept into the thicket. 

Guided by Jack's barking, we worked our way 
through the boughs for some distance. 

“I can see Jack,” whispered Larry, at length. 
“He’s facing something; I can’t tell what it is, 
Hark!” 

The stamping was repeated. We could feel the 
ground jar, 

“Must be a large animal,” said I. 

We both got upon our hands and knees, and crept 
toward the dog. The boughs were so deuse and low 
that we could not walk under them; and so thick 
was the underbrush that it was impossible to see 
clearly for more than a few yards. Creeping up to 
within a rod of Jack, Larry raised his head. 

“Look, Skip!” he muttered. “It’s a queer-looking 
beast! Look quick! Isn’t it a deer?” 

I peeped eagerly. It was a buff-colored creature, 
as large asasmall colt. It was stamping its feet and 
shaking its head at Jack. 

“Must be a deer,” Larry whispered; “but why 
doesn’t it run?” 

A faint, piteous note, something like that of a 
young lamb, came to our ears; and, looking more 
closely, we saw behind the animal two smaller ones, 
huddled closely together. 

“Young ones! fawns'” exclaimed Larry. 
quiet! I'll hit the old one!” 

Rising quietly, he poised the spear in his right 
hand, as a whaleman does his harpoon, and threw it 

with all his might, The point struck the deer partly 
on its side. The animal sprang away, and Jack gave 
chase, and in a moment overtook one of the fawns, 
We ran up, but the dog had already shaken the life 
out of the timid little creature. It was a beautiful 
animal, graceful as a sylph, and of a delicate pink 
and buff color. We judged it might weigh twenty- 
five pounds. The other, with the old one, ran off. 
We found the spear a little beyond where Jack had 
caught the fawn. Larry carried the poor little fawn 
out where we had left our luggage. 

“We may as well camp here as anywhere elre,” said 
he, “and have some venison for supper. How old do 
you suppose the little fellow is?” 

It seemed as if it could not have been more than 
six weeks old. 


A cloud was rising out of the west. We hurried to 
collect our fuel before the sun should be hidden; and 
after the fire was kindled, we kept piling on wood, 
in order to have sufficient heat to cook our venison. 
Taking a hindquarter of the animal, we drove down 
a stake and suspended the venison over the coals and 
before the blaze. While we were sitting by, tending 
the roast, Jack, who had eat eyeing the meat very 
gravely, turned and growled; and we saw another of 
those short-legged. black animals—like the one that 
had followed us a week before—watching us at a dis- 
tance. Labrador seems to abound with these crea- 
tures—“‘gre: dirs,"" we named them. The traveller 
can hardly kindle a fire and roast meat without draw- 
ing them round him = They always scmed hungry 
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aud voracious. 
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(This was quite an appropriate name. The arimal 
is commonly know as the glutton.] 


All the time our meat was roasting we could see 
the creature sneaking about, though it did not seem 
quite so large nor so bold as the one that had fol- 
lowed us before. 

As soon as the “roast” was done, we took it down, 
placed it on a rock between us, and, strewing on 
salt, commenced our supper. But the venison was 
not very good; at least, I did not think it was nearly 
as good as the bear meat. 

ee 
WHAT I SAW IN FRANCE. 
From a Correspondent. 

I don’t suppose it would be considered a prop- 
er speech for a Christian girl to make, but I 
made it, and I ought to have been sorry ever 
since—perhaps I have been. It was this: “What 
ashame, papa, that Paris looks almost the same 
as if there had been no war.” 

“What a shame that people have such de- 
praved tastes,” was his answer. “Do you think 
a city in ruins would be a pleasant sight?” 

Tam not sure that it would, exactly; but it 
would be a novel one, and the stories of the bom- 
bardment, of the havoc made by the shells, of 
streets demoralized, and houses levelled, of 
screaming tenants dislodged, and people killed 
sitting at table, or lying in bed, daily reported 
in the newspapers, prepared me to see more 
havoc than I have seen. 

But Paris is still gay, jaunty, brimming over 
with mirth and frolic. Laura, who, you remem- 
ber, was my young English acquaintance, who 
came from London with us, is full of enthusi- 
asms. She admires the French clerks, who 
cheat her, I suspect, and to her even the gens 
darmes are lovely. The people and the fash- 
ions, the shops and the boulevards, these are 
Paris to her. 





But there is nothing that I have seen like the 
wonderful church of Notre Dame. When you 
have opened the great doors, the first thing that 
attracts your attention is the little, gray old man, 
sitting near one of the mighty pillars of stone, with 
a brush, which is called toupet,in his withered, 
old hand, and which he constantly dips into the 
holy-water and sprinkles everybody who comes 
near him. The beautiful painted windows do not 
send their rich waifs of color to this place, and 
while all beyond the spaceis light and glory, the 
little old man sits ever in the shadow, never smil- 
ing, never speaking, only moving the brush up 
and down, with a mechanical motion, while the 
bright drops fly hither and thither, missing some 
and sprinklins others. 

When we entered, the priests in their gorgeous 
vestments were at the altar; the candles burned 
and flickered like pale stars in a moon-lighted 
sky. We moved slowly on through great waves 
of color, till we were within a few yards of the 
altar. 

All the little boys were in full force, some fif- 
teen or twenty of them swinging the pungent 
incense, and singing in lusty chorus. Like the 
faces of the priests mentioned in my last, the 
faces of these little urchins almost told their his- 
tory; they told of brutality, darkness and crime. 
There was no mistaking the crafty, subtle, know- 
ing expression imprinted upon them. There 
seemed nothing respectable about them but 
their white garments. 

For a long time we stood there, listening to 
the apparently devout services, then went to 
Jook at the lateral chapels. In some of these 
splendidly-dressed women were kneeling, appar- 
ently quite lost in their devotions. In other 
places we saw the lowest specimens of Parisian 
life. Such brawny, steel-eyed women, without 
shoes or stockings, no caps on their coarse hair, 
their gowns short and scant, their expression, 
in some cases, almost ferocious. It seemed 
strange to see them kneeling for prayer, and evi- 
dently they were praying. 

I watched one of these—a large, low-browed 
woman, with a face like that of a man—and 
suddenly, as the clear, pure voice of one of the 
choristers rang out, I saw her start and turn, 
und presently in the hard, dark eyes there were 
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tears, as she still listened to those most marvel- 
lous strains. I could hardly keep from tears 
myself. 


man 
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Not far from this group stood a young man, 
dressed in the national blouse. He was a peasant, 
I suppose, but I never saw a handsomer face or 
figure.- Lifted high above his head, to look at 
some small images, which might have been rel- 
ics, was a tiny child, exquisitely lovely. The 
little one was as fair as the marble one saw on 
every hand, and her hair, of the palest gold, 
drepped in full, rich ringlets on her white, round 
shoulders. I told papa I thought that angels 
could not be more beautiful, and I never longed 
to touch a child as I did that one. 

Still walking round, we came upon a curiosity : 
a shrivelled dame, of Normandy, with a face 
like ages-old-mahogany, and so filled with lines 
that it seemed impossible to insert a pin’s point 
between them. The steeple cap she wore made 
the little figure look curiously antique. 

I wish I could remember her dress, but I can- 
not; Ican only say that it was delightfully pic- 
turesque, and she wore wooden shoes that clat- 
tered as she walked. To this day Iam curious to 
know how old that woman was. She looked quite 
a hundred. Never venerable nurse of Washing- 
ton, claiming a score over a century, could seem 
more venerable than she. But a gentleman to 
whom I spoke of it said that he had seen those 
women looking like eighty when they were not 
yet fifty. Their manner of living, and the hard 
work of an out-door life, give them this ap- 
pearance of age. 

They say an attempt was made during the 
war to burn the cathedral of Notre Dame. Who 
would not be glad that it is spared on account 
of its historical associations? Napoleon III. was 
married in this grand old place, and after that 
it became, or nearly became, the spoil for thieves 
and communists, whoclamored for its silver and 
its gold, that the people might be fed. Don’tI 
wish I could hear the stories that old church 
could tell! What broken hearts have confessed 
there from the twelfth century till this day! 
Millions of feet that have moved along its mar- 
ble floors have trodden the streets of another 
country, where the changes of time are not 
known. 

All suddenly we came upon Laura and a 
young officer whom she introduced as Licuten- 
ant Ashton. Farewell grandeur, ‘high art, an- 
tiquity, when one comes face to face with such 
a girl as Laura. Never in Paris was seen such a 
Paris outfit—surely never on a Parisian. Lem- 
on-colored suit, green gloves, and showers of 
golden curls under the indescribable hat. 

“Papa is here,” she said, introducing me, with 
flushed cheeks, to her, companion, a rather sen- 
sible-looking young Englishman. ‘He would 
stop @o see one of the statues—it has taken his 
fancy so. I never want to stop. It’s like a 
promenade concert, isn’t it? with the music and 
all. What do you think of the music? Rather 
good voices, ar’n’t they? Nothing to be com- 
pared to the abbey, J think. Though I never 
liked the abbey much. I don’t like churches, 
yeu know. Don’t you think the pictures are 
nice? They say twenty thousand -people wor- 
ship here sometimes. Did you ever see such 
lovely things as the priests wear? and they don’t 
seem to mind your looking, either, while they 
put them on. But the incense, and those wicked 
little choir boys, or whatever they call them! 
One of them made faces at me; he actually did, 
and the smoke made him look like an imp. 

“There’s a fat old priest out in one of the pas- 
sages, so fat I should think he must be helped to 
walk. He was blessing a little girl when we went 
outthere; at least, she was on her knees, and his 
hand was on her head. I’d want a handsomer 
one to shrive me. All the priests are fat and 
ugly. 

“Are you going to stay here long? O, (in a 
whisper) is your dress done for the party? Mine 
is—fits likea glove. Papa bought me an ex- 





quisite set of coral. Do get away from that 








blue light, it makes you look likedeath; colored | 
windows are well enough, if you can keep out 
of their range. O, here comes papa! Good- 
night. See you at the doctor’s,” and they are 
gone—ribbons, curls, eyes, smiles—and I breathe | 
freer. 

We turn to take one last look at the altars, 
the priests, the statues, the moving people, the 
kneeling groups, all d@ialoed by the splendor of 
those glorious windows. We pass the little old 
man, the leather man, who is sprinkling exactly 
as he was when we came in, seeing nobody, 
hearing nobody, only intent upon his work, and 
out of the mighty doors, out from the silence 
into the brightness, the laughter, the splendor 
of Paris in the streets. 

Wonderful city! One could not even imagine 
that the dying and the dead have lain in these 
streets; that women, like furies, have thronged 
them, weapons in hand; that priests have been 
butchered, nuns massacred, communists shot 
like dogs, children killed; that crowds have gath- 
ered, crying piteously with hunger; that -build- 
ings have been fired; monuments destroyed. 
Who, in this glare of light, this splendor of 
shops, this merriment and seeming thoughtless- 
ness, could bring up all these terrible pictures 
and contrast them? I could not. I could only 
think these things have been, and go on with 
my sight-seeing. JESSIE. 

——_—_—__ +o ———- 


NATURE. 


Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page; see, every season brings 

New change to her, of everlasting youth; 

Still the green soil. with joyous living things 
Swarms, the wide air is full of joyous wings, 
And myriads still are happy in the sleep 

Of ocean’s azure gulfs. BRYANT. 


———_ _ +o 
THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE. 


“Bunker Hill day” has almost reached its 
one hundredth anniversary. Its fiftieth anni- 
versary, or semi-centennial (June 17, 1825,) 
was celebrated by the laying of the corner-stone 
of the present Bunker Hill by no less a person 
than the Marquis de Lafayette. ‘‘Breed’s Hill,” 
connected by a ridge with the more noted emi- 
nence, and making together with it the Heights 
of Charlestown, was the real centre of the famous 
battle, and the place of the old redoubt, but being 
nearly forty feet lower than Bunker Hill, the lat- 
ter was chosen as best for the monument. As 
the scene of the first real struggle of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and where the raw Yankee troops 
proved their power against the trained soldiers of 
England by making them suffer a loss of almost 
two to their one—retreating from the field only 
when all their powder was gone—the place will 
always be heroically sacred in the history of 
American liberty. The day, too, will for the 
same reasons undoubtedly always remain in the 
calendar of our epic holidays. 

But the 17th of June claims another distinc- 
tion, as being the date of the discovery of the 
Mississippi River, one hundred and two years be- 
fore the breaking out of the Revolutionary War. 
It was on the 17th of June, 1678, that the eyes of 
modern civilization first opened upon that mighty 
stream,—and of course this is what “discovery” 
really means; for no account is made in history 
of the fact that the Father of Waters was ages 
before paddled over by ignorant savages, who 
had no literature to report it and no commerce 
to use it. 

As the two hundredth anniversary of this dis- 
covery occurs this year, the city of St. Louis, and 
possibly Memphis and other cities on the shores 
of the great river, will, it is said, suitably com- 
memorate the event whose date and circum- 
stances certainly deserve to be fixed in the 
memory of our generation. 

The story is that Marquette, a priest, and Jo- 
liet, a merchant, with five other Frenchmen and 
two Indians, left Green Bay, Wis., on the 10th 
of June, 1673, for a trip to the South-west. Fol- 
lowing this direction, they ascended the Fox 
River in canoes to the head waters of that 
stream, in a part of the territory now known as 
Marquette County, after Father Marquette, the 
priest. 

Aware of a still larger stream west of the ridge 
of land at the source of Fox River, Joliet and 
the priest determined to explore further, and 
dismissed their seven companions to return to 
Green Bay. The two adventurers carried their 
light canoe on their shoulders across the “divide” 
and launched it upon the broad Wisconsin. 
Travelling rapidly down the current, they soon 
reached the Wisconsin’s mouth, and saw the 
vast Mississippi spread before them like an in- 
land sea. 

Gliding out fearlessly upon its immense wa- 
ters in their little canoe, the two men continued 
their voyage southward to the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas River, about one hundred and fifty miles 





below Memphis. Here they turned abont, and, 


after carefully exploring the Mississippi Shores, 
and the whole course of the Illinois River, made 
their way back to Green Bay settlement, which 
they reached on the 1st of September. 

“And now,” says the St. Louis Republican, 


| “after a lapse of two hundred years; after the 


wilderness they found has been converted jnto 
fields and gardens; after the wigwam villages 
have faded away, and the shadows of mighty 
cities fall upon the waters of the stream they 
found flowing through trackless wilds, it is pro- 
posed to revive the half-forgotten memories of 
Marquette and Joliet, and erect some suitable 
memorial which shall preserve their fame until 
the latest times.”’ 

The 17th of June, therefore, known as “Bun. 
ker Hill day” in the annals of war, deserves the 
name of “Mississippi day” in the annals of com. 
merce and the arts of peace. 


+> 
o> 


THE ASHANTEES. 


The reports that the Ashantees have taken up 
arms against the English draw attention toa 
very interesting though by no means amiable 
people. 

Ashantee is one of the most powerful coun- 
tries of Africa, and its inhabitants are the most 
advanced of any of the native races of that con- 
tinent. The population is set at three millions, 
but that is wholly conjecture. It is naturally a 
rich country, bearing all tropical productions in 
abundance. In the hands of civilized people it 
maizht be made to yield immense crops of cotton, 
corn, coffee, sugar, indigo, and other such arti- 
eles. Gold is found in its soil, and in such great 
abundance that it is strange that Ashantee has 
not long ago attracted the attention and the cu- 
pidity of the whites. 

The capital of the country is Coomassie, and 
it is described as being a large and flourishing 
place. It carries on an extensive trade with the 
interior of Africa, being a branch of that cara- 
van commerce which is older than history, and 
which is mentioned in the earliest book of the 
Bible. 

The Ashantees are barbarians, governed by a 
despot who is the absolute lord of the lives and 
persons of his subjects. It is humorously said 
that the only limitation of his power is as to the 
number of his wives, who must not excced 3333! 
The people are brave and wealthy, and as the 
army which has attacked the English settle- 
ments is said to number thirty-five thousand, it 
is clear that the war with them is to be no holi- 
day matter. 

The greatness of Ashantee as a nation does 
not date back beyond the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. The kings have been able men, 
and have built it up by wars of conquest. About 
sixty years ago the English and the Ashantees 
were first brought into more intimate contact 
with each other. The English, having settle- 
ments on the coast, ventured to protect the Fan- 
tees from the wrath and the cruelty of Ashantee. 
Failing in this, they resorted to diplomacy, in 
which they were not much more successful, and 
finally there was a war. 

This was begun about fifty years ago, by the 
act of the King of Ashantee. Sir Charles Mc- 
Carthy was the Governor of the English colony, 
and he showed more bravery than prudence. 
He was defeated in action and killed, fighting 
valiantly to the last. The Ashantees ate his 
heart, dried his flesh, and made fetiches of his 
bones. It can be inferred from this how far ad- 
vanced in civilization this people were. 

The war went unprosperously for the English. 
In fact, it threatened to end in their being driven 
from their possessions, when various forms of 
sickness broke out in the barbarian army, and 
compelled it to retreat. This war attracted even 
more attention while it was in progress than the 
Greck war for independence, or the wars be- 
tween the Spaniards and the patriots in Spanish 
America, which took place at the same time. 

Until very lately there has been no renewal of 
hostilities against the English. Of course the 
power of Great Britain is vastly superior to that 
of Ashantee, but the scene of war is far distant, 
and in spite of the fact that the English are bet- 
ter soldiers, better armed and better drilled, the 
Ashantees may yet lead them a very long wal- 
dance before they succeed in conquering the 
savages. 





—_—__+o+—___—_ 
PERSIA AND EUROPE. 


It seems incredible at the present time that 
Europe was once in danger of conquest by Per- 
sia. Only a series of fortunate accidents pre 
vented Darius and Xerxes from overrunning 
Greece with vast armies, and securing a strong 
hold on the shores of the Mediterranean. Pet 
sia was then the mightiest monarchy in the 
world, and stood at the head of Eastern civiliza 
tion. Since Xerxes’ defeat and ignominious 
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flight, no Persian monarch has trod on European 
soil till the present Shah, who is now on a journey to 
yarious European courts. At the time we are writ- 
ing he is in Vienna, and great preparations are mak- 
ing in London to give hima royal reception. Eng- 
Jand is interested in winning his favor, for Persia 
may be made a barrier to the growth of Russian 
power in the East. Though Persia is now a poor 
country, with a small population, and was wasted 
jast year by a terrible famine, the Shah carries with 
him $25,000,000 to defray the expenses of the Euro- 
eer —— . 
WORKING HEARTILY. 

There is much drudgery in all kinds of work, 
whether it be in the kitchen, the garden, the shop, 
the study, or the editor's den. If one is to succeed, 
and become a master instead of a life-long appren- 
tice, he must carry as much enthusiasm into the 
drudgery as into the pleasanter parts of the labor. 
To do every thing in the best way and with all the 
heart is a good law for life. One who is governed by 
it may be tolerably certain of success. Charles Dick- 
ens said of himself, “Whatever I have tried to do in 
life, [ have tried with all my heart todo well. What 
[have devoted myself to I have devoted myself to 
completely. Never to put one hand on any thing on 
which I could not throw my whole self, and never to 
aflect depreciation of my work, whatever it was.” It 
appears, from the “Life of Dickens,”’ by Mr. Forster, 
that the characters in his stories became living per- 
sons to him, and he suffered more acute pain when 
they died than when he lost intimate friends. 


te 
A PARADISE FOR SNAKES. 


Ifany one has a passion for snake-hunting, he can 
gratify it to any extent by emigrating to Texas. 
There is a desert region between the Rio Grande and 
Nueces Rivers, literally swarming with rattlesnakes. 
A traveller cannot go a score or two of yards in sum- 
mer without seeing some fine specimens. If he wishes 
a larger variety of poisonous reptiles, his ambition 
will be gratified, for he can find tarantulas, scorpi- 
ons and centipedes in abundance; and for larger 
game alligators are at hand innumerable. 

Mr. W. R. Morley, chief surveyor of the railroad 
running from Texas through Colorado and New 
Mexico, says that the sting of the rattlesnake is not 
a hollow sheath, through which the poison runs 
from a bag at its root. The sting, he says, is solid, 
and the poison runs down on the outside. This fact 
saves the great majority of persons who are bitten, 
for if the sting passes through any woollen clothing, 
the poison is stopped by the clothing and becomes 
harmless. 

———- +O 
RISING AND SINKING. 


The earth’s surface is constantly changing. In 
some countries the sea-coast is slowly sinking, and 
the ocean is gaining upon the shoré. In others, the 
coastis rising, and the land is lifting itself above the 
sea. Both of these processes are going on in the 
United States, though the rate of change is too slow 
toattract much attention. The coast of California, 
like that of South America, is rising, and has been 
formany centuries. It is lifted at the rate ofa few 
inches in a century. The coast of New Jersey, of 
New York and Long Island, is sinking at the rate of 
about sixteen inches in a century. If New York 
city exists a thousand years its present docks will be 
under water. The bed of the great lakes is also 
sinking. They formerly emptied their waters through 
the Mississippi, but by a gradual depression at the 
north their outlet was changed to the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Such are the theories of geologists, but it is possi- 
ble for them to make grave mistakes. 

—_—__+o+—_____ 
DON’T SMOKE. 

Smoking is one of the bad habits, easy to form, but 
hard to conquer. Boys and young men begin in it, 
thinking it manly, and when once they love it they 
are likely to cling to it through life. It is an expen- 
sive habit, many spending enough on cigars in a life- 
time to buy an elegant house. It is filthy, the odor 
of the smoke clinging to the clothes, and tainting the 
pureair ofhome. It is also hurtful and stupefying, 
4s investigations in France prove: 


Recently at the polytechnic school in Paris, one of 
the professors inquired into the habits of the 160 stu- 
dents there, and then made a comparison between 
their devotion to study and to smoke. He found 
that 102 were smokers, and 58 never used, or said 
they never used, the noxious weed. ‘He then found 
that in each grade of the school the students who 
did not smoke outranked those who did smoke, and 
that the scholarship of the smokers steadily deterio- 
rated as the smoking continued. On account of 
several trustworthy reports of such a nature, the 
minister of public instruction in France issued a cir- 
cular to the directors of colleges and schools forbid- 
ding tobaeco to students, as injurious to physical 
and intellectual development. 


—_—_—__~o+—___— 
A CROW FOND OF JOKING. 
Bird nature is much like human nature in a love 
of fun and a fondness for teasing others. We have 


seen young people a good deal like Ralph, the crow. 
A writer says: 


Some years ago. being out shooting with a friend, 
he slightly wounded a young raven. Having heard 
of the ease with which these birds may be tamed, we 
begged the life of the captive, and, having tied his 
legs, brought him home in the buggy. In a few days 
he entirely recovered from his wound, and became 
very familiar, amusing and mischievous. 

His usual perch was the top of a shed, which stood 
on an alley much frequented by pigs, poultry and 
stray dogs. Ralph would watch his chance, and 
when a pig came near his perch, he would alight 
me the back of the astonished grunter, and ride 

im about, quickening his pace by repeated digs of ! 








his beak, and shouting his delight most vociferously. | 
If he saw a dog lying in the alley gnawing a bone, | 
he would steal softly behind him, and, giving him a | 
dig in the back, fly away to his perch, with a mis- 
chievous chuckle, before the dog could retaliate. | 

The dogs would frequently be so much disconcerted 

by the attacks of the mysterious enemy as to abandon 

the field and the bone together, and Ralph would 
enjoy the spoils. | 
— —~2o—_— | 


SINGING TO A MOB. 

The following illustrates the power of music on 
rough natures, and instances a romantic way of | 
proving personal identity. On the 24th of March, | 
1873, aslight quarrel ina Jew clothing store in the 
city of Stuttgard, Germany, grew into a dangerous | 
riot, in which the wicked and unreasonable preju- | 
dice of the people against the Jews almost led to 
murder. An incident of the riot is thus told by the 
German correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post: 


Everybody ran, tried to save himself, flew home- 
wards, and even the overcrowded opera-house, in 
which the ‘Jewess,” with Mr. Labatt as Eleazar, 
was just then to be performed, when the terrible 
news became known, was emptied in a few minutes. 
Already the mob penetrated the house, and nothing 
remained for Mr. Labatt but to fly into the street in 
his costume of Eleazar. Soon the strange apparition 
was observed. “A Jew, aJew;” “catch him,” ‘stone 
him,’’ was the cry that followed the fugitive. He 
was surrounded, and the inexorable multitude insist- 
ed on the death of the “Jew.” 

“IT am no Jew,” cried the terrified singer, “I am 
Labatt, the great tenor; I sing to-night in the part 
of Eleazar.”’ 

“Anybody may say that;’’ “catch him,” “lynch 
him,” “‘a la lanterne,”’ bawled the great crowd once 
more, and the repeated assertion of the artist that 
he was Labatt was of no avail. 

Then a fellow smarter than the rest called out, “If 
he is Labatt, let him prove it.” 

“Yes, yes, prove it,”’ roared the chorus, ‘“‘prove it.”’ 

And the artist opened his mouth and sang the aria 
from the fourth act of the Jewess. 

And stiller and stiller it became in the circle; 
breathless listened the multitude to the sweet tones; 
but scarcely had the last note of the song ceased 
when endless cheering filled the air. “Hurrah for 
Labatt,” “hurrah for the great singer,” resounded 
out of thousands of throats. Then four men took the 
artist upon their shoulders, and, amid the enthusias- 
tic cheering of the same crowd, carried him to Mar- 
quard’s Hotel. 





elt 
AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER, 


It is well for questioners in public schools to use a 
little caution in the way of putting questions, or 
they may find the answers not over-agreeable. A 
trustee recently was discomfited by an unlooked for 
answer: 


The trustee was visiting the school of his ward, 
and showing it off with a great deal of pride to a 
number of ladies and gentlemen who accompanied 
him, During the visit he put a number of questions 
to the pupils, and turned toward his friends with a 
triumphant air at each correct answer. At lengtha 
class in history was called up, and the trustee, per- 
haps not unwilling to display his own knowledge as 
well as that of the pupils, asked the class a few 
questions, which were properly answered till he 
came to the following: 

“Why do we celebrate the 22d of February?” 

“Because it is Washington’s birthday,” was the 
response. 

“Why,” asked the trustee, ‘do we celebrate Wash- 
ington’s birthday? Why should we celebrate his 
birthday more than mine?” 

There was no answer. The trustee looked from 
one to the othera sort of half surprise, half reproach, 
till finally a little dirty-faced, tangle-haired urchin 
at the very foot held up his hand to’ attract atten- 
tion. 

“T know, sir,” said the boy. 

“Ah,” said the trustee, with an air of relief and 
satisfaction; ‘‘why is it, my little man?” 

«Cause he never told a lie!” 

The titter which followed was one of that infec- 
tious kind which irresistibly swells into a loud guf- 
faw, and the discomfited trustee retired precipitate- 
ly, just before the laugh had reached its climax. 


—_—__—__+o+-—____ 
HOW A POPE IS ELECTED. 


The prospect of the death of the Pope attracts in- 
terest to the manner of electing his successor. When 
a vacancy occurs in the Papacy, the government of 
the church devolves, ad interim, on the sacred col- 
lege. To this body belongs also the right of electing 
a successor to the deceased Pope. When complete, 
the sacred college consists of seventy members. At 
present it numbers only forty-five members, com- 
posed of five cardinals of the order of bishops, thirty- 
four of the order of priests, and six of the order of 
deacons. This = elects the new Pope by ballot, 
and must go on voting till two-thirds of their num- 
ber have agreed upon one name. The election of the 
present Pope was unanimous. To those who care to 
discuss the question of who is to be the successor of 
Pius IX., it may be interesting to know that the na- 
tionalities of the forty-five members of the sacred 
college are as follows: Italian, thirty-three; French, 
five; German, three; Spanish, three; English, (Car- 
dinal Cullen) one. It will thus be seen that, if there 
is any thing in the ties of nationality, the next Pope 
ought to be an Italian, as natives of Italy constitute 
two-thirds of the sacred college, with three votes to 
spare. To any one who expects the college to be 
somewhat permeated with modern ideas, an inspec- 
tion of their ages is not encouraging. The united 
ages of the lot amount to three thousand and seven 
years, giving an average to each of about sixty-seven 
years. Ten of them were born in the last century, 
the oldest being the Archbishop of Chambery, who 
is in his ninety-first year. The youngest member of 
the college is Cardinal Lucien Bonaparte, who is 
forty-four years old, and who will probably be a good 
deal older before he is again considered an eligible 
candidate for the Papal chair. 


+ o—_—_—— 
WHERE THE FAULT LIES. 

If all clerks and apprentices had the same spirit as 
the following boy, they would be in demand. If one 
is anxious to do as much work as possible, instead of 
shirking, he will never lack employment, and is sure 
to succeed : 

“Do you know of any one who wants a boyin a 
store?” inquired a boy, not long from the country, 
addressing a Boston merchant, whem he chanced to 


Meet some years ago, as the latter walked home one 
evening 





“ET know airy goods dealer,” replied the merchant, 
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“who is ever ready to employ almost any one who 
comes well recommended, but is a pretty hard man.” 

“O,” replied the boy, ‘I think it more generally 
the fault of the boy than the man!” 

This satisfied the merchant that the boy would do, 
and he told him where the place was. ‘The next day 
the gentleman was passing that small store in an ob- 
scure part of the city, and he looked in and saw the 
boy there, selling goods, That poor country boy is 
to-day one of our most honored merchants. He has 

reat riches, and what is better, a good name, for he 

as ever acted upon the principle which he expressed 
that evening, that ‘‘it is generally more the fault of 
the boy than the man.” He began right, and will 
end well. A good beginning usually makes a good 
ending. 

ah ad 


LIVING CHEAP, 
Some of the papers had a discussion a little while 
ago on the expenses of comfortable living, and made 


it out to their own satisfaction that a family in one 


of our large cities couldn't live on less than four or 
five thousand dollars a year without sharp economy. 
What will they think of an ex-Swedish Royal Secre- 
tary living in Minnesota on five dollars a year. The 
New York Tribune says: 


Withstrand, the Swedish ex-Royal Secretary, who 
lives in Minnesota, has reached a height of economy 
of which even a Dio Lewis is ignorant. Having 
read a statement that Indian corn contains more 
than four times as much oily matter as wheat flour, 
and that one pound of it parched and made into 
bread is more than equal to two pounds of fat meat, 
the careful Swede resolved to test its power. 

Mixing corn meal with water, he, with his own 
devoted hands, made a cake one inch thick and 
seven inches in diameter, which he baked on the 
coals in the parlor stove. <A cake of this size proved 
to be more than sufficient for one meal. Three times 
a day for weeks the experimenter ate nothing else, 
didn’t want any thing else, didn’t lose weight, and 
was perfectly well. He must have a constitution be- 
fore which even hard-boiled eggs might bow and 
mince pie blush. 

To rational people he presents the argument that 
as it takes but one hour’s work—beside fencing—to 
produce half a bushel of corn, which is more than 
suflicient for ten days for one person, it needn’t cost 
anybody more than five dollars a year to live. 
“Rational people,’ he declares, ‘‘will be more satis- 
fied on that than on the fare at the best hotels in 
Europe or America.” Moreover, he observes that 
half an acre will produce all the vegetables one per- 
son will need for a year—without hard labor; that 
when the weather is warm it is very comfortable 
and healthy to go barefoot; that a ‘‘very comfortable 
house,” large enough for one person, can be built in 
Minnesota for twenty dollars, and that almost any- 
body can do it for himself. Therefore nobody need 
be at a loss for a den wherein to dwell, and fare sur- 

yassing that of the best hotels, at the rate of five dol- 
ars a year, 
——--- +e ——__——_ 


THE SENSATION OF DROWNING. 
Dr. Hoffman, of Dixon, Ill., who was one of the 
victims of the recent bridge disaster in that town, 
and was very nearly drowned, thus describes his sen- 
sation while in the water: 


I could feel the water running down my throat and 
in my ears, and all at once experienced the most de- 
lightful sensation. I seemed to be at peace with ev- 
ery thing, and perfectly happy. My whole life passed 
before me like a flash of lightning, the events appear- 
ing to be indelibly impressed upon my mind. Cir- 
cumstances I had forgotten eperored vividly, and I 
did not want to be disturbed. I should have pre- 
ferred to remain where I was. While in the midst 
of a beatific reverie, thinking what my wife would 
do if she were saved and I were drowned, I felt a 
hand on my shoulder. I was pulled out and placed 
on a rock. I was almost insensible, but gradually 
came to myself. O, how sick and wretched I felt! 
I was greatly astonished at the number of events 
that passed through my mind while under the water. 
Nothing that occurred during childhood was evi- 
dent, but every thing since I was about nineteen 
years old appeared before me as if photographed. 
‘The sensation I experienced while the water was go- 
ing down my throat was not unpleasant. It seemed 
as if I was going on a journey, and was surrounded 
by all kinds of beautiful things. 





Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 

To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 

A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 
over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1878. The offer was made last Novem- 
ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 

The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston. It 
is a noble instrument! “The manufacturers rank among 


the most skilful in the world, and their pianos are known 
the world over as having few equais, and no superiors. 


The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. S. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
is a first-class instrument intone and finish, and unques 
tionably one of the best of its kind. 


The Waltham Gold Watches are those of the cel- 
ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full jew- 
elled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very 
heavy and very elaborate hunting cases. They are war- 
ranted as good timekeepers. A very rich and useful 
present! 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 

Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for 
each subscriber you may secure, and you have al- 
most a sure prospect of an additional and most grat- 
ifying Present if you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 





postex. 


In many cities we have been, 

But we no city yet have seen 

With Boston which will well compare, 

So much there is that’s pleasant there. 
With many churches she is blest; 

Of schools she has the very best; 

Music the choicest played or sung; 
Amusements for the old and young; 

And when her Boys desire new “Olothes,” 
Those they can buy at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corney of Beach and Washington Street. 


EMPLOYMENT?’ 


HE National Life Insurance Company of the United 

States of America, chartered by Congress, is the lead- 
ing stock, life insurance company of the country, and has 
the largest cash capital of any pure insurance company of 
like kind in the world. It iS thus enabled to reduce its 
Sean largely. Indeed, had it charged the ordinary 
Mutual rates during the ljast four end a half years, it 
wouid have received from its patrons $1,250,000 more than 
was paid it. The National has nearly two dollars_of as- 
sets to every one of liabilities, and on January 1, 1873, had 
a surplus of $1,157,909 55. It wants an agent in every lo- 
cality where it is not now represent«d, and will give liber- 
al and continuous commissions to eficient and reliable 
men. Address branch office, Philadelphia, where the 
business of the company is transacted. 

E, A. ROLLINS, President. 
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JAY COOKE, 
Chairman Finance Committee, 





WALTHAM 
WATCHES. 


To meet the demand for a smaller watch for gentlemen, 
the American Watch Company have introduced a new 
grade known as Size 14, which is a medium between the 
usual gentlemen's watch and the ladies’ watch, 


This watch is made on the three-quarter plate model, 
with extra jewels, chronometer balance, and contains all 
the recent improvements. The gold and silver cases are 
finished in the best manner and in the usual variety of 
patterns. 


This watch is a decided improvement on any watch now 
made of the same size, being about one-half the cost of the 
imported watch of similar size, 


A cireular containing full information will be mailed to 
any address on application, 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


21 222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 4t 
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WEBSTER’s PATENT BUTTON -HOLE 
WORKER. Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 


Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Is us 
entirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wil 
last a_ lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
3 gers, straining the 
eyes, and w t and irregular worked button- 
holes. They give universal satisfaction. Ladies who use 
them say that they are worth their weight in gold. Over 
eleven thousand sold during the first week of their intro- 
duction. Local and travelling agents ted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sam- 
ple Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. Address WEBSTER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please 
state in what paper you saw this. n- 














Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breech Loading Shot G to #300. Double Sho 
suns, $3 to $150. Si juns, , ies, 
| a ag to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun M 
Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs, 
Army Guna, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 








sent by express C.O.D. to be examined before paid for. 
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For the Companion. 


co, BOSssY! 
BY JENNIE. JOY. 

Beneath the slant shadows adown in the pastures 

The kine are awaiting our Kitty’s sweet call,— 
“Co, bossy, co, bossy!” Ah, now she is coming; 
The great gate is swinging, her light feet are run- 

ning; 
"Co, ~~ ll the milk-pall 1s waiting you all.” 


There’s “brindle,” and 
“brownie,” 
“Co, bossy, co, boss!’ and a hand is outspread; 
Less white it may be than the salt she has in it, 
But dimpled and soft as a sweet, unfledged linnet— 
“Co, bossy, co, ‘brownie,’ co, ‘brindle,’ co, ‘red!’ ”’ 


“red,” and dear little 


Ah, now they espy her, our hazel-eyed Kitty; 

See, dear little “brownie’’ is first to the gate, 
Her great red tongue licking the hand all aglowing; 
“Co, bossy, co, bossy! ’tis time we were going, 

Or Peter will chide us for being so late.’ 


Now back she Js tripping, her silver voice piping, 
Like voices of fairies, or music of rills; 
“Co, bossy, co, bossy!” the red gate is swinging, 
And there comes good Peter, the bright milk-pails 
bringing,— 
“So, bossy !”” while Peter each shining pail fills. 
Plymouth, Mich. 
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A NOBLE LIFE. 


There recently dicd in the city of Bostona 
merchant who was mourned as a father by the 
whole Christian community. For more than 
fifty years he had been known as a benefactor, 
and was loved and respected by all good men. 
He was the friend and counsellor of the poor; 
he labored in the Sunday school for more than 
half a century, and his Sunday school scholars, 
filling various positions of usefulness, are to be 
found in all parts of the world. 

At the age of cighteen, this merchant dedicat- 
ed himself to God. He wrote a formal dedica- 
tion, and carricd it with him as a monitor 
through .all his life, and it was found in his 
pocket after his death. It contains in the clos- 
ing part the following prayer: 

“Let my life be spent in the light of thy coun- 
tenance, as my Father and my God.” 

That man was Charles Stoddard, well known 
in New England as “Dea. Stoddard,”’ of the Old 
South church. 

The result of this early consecration has an 
instructive lesson for the young, as may be seen 
in the following brief view of his useful life: 


The religions life commenced thus solemnly 
was continued in a systematic and devoted way. 
Mr. Stoddard had a room where he retired for 
prayer every morning and evening, and there he 
spent one whole dav in every year in solemn 
self-examination. There, in later years, hoe took 
his children each Sabbath afternoon to fulfil his 
covenant vows toward them by praying with 
them and conversing upon their duty to their 
Heavenly Father and their Divine Saviour. 
There, every morning, he studied the Word of 
God, in preparation for the Bible class which he 
conducted; and from comminglings with God 
there, he came forth to attend the meeting for 
prayer or religions conference. His life was hid 
with Christ in God. 

Throughout his life he gave for purposes of 
Christian benevolence more than he spent upon 
himself or his family, and in 1853 consecrated 
all his income over frugal expenses to public and 

rivate charity; his records show that he gave 

rom $5,000 to $7,000 dollars annually in this 
way, and that if he had invested for himself the 
amounts which he thus bestowed during his life- 
time, his estate would have been more than half 
a million. 

And all this was done with a modesty and 
simplicity which lent a charm to his character, 
and made it a rare pleasure to be associated with 
him. His illness was brief. As he grew gradu- 
ally worse, he said to one of his children, “To- 
morrow I shall be with my Saviour,” which 

rove true, for he fell asleep on Sunday even- 
ng, April 20th. 


His prayer was answered. His life was spent 
in the “light of God’s countenance.” Would 
you have your life as beneficent as his? 


Up. then, with speed, and work! 

‘ling ease and self away; 

This is no time for thee to sleep! 
Up, watch, and work, and pray! 

Make haste, O man, to live! 


The useful, not the great, 

The thing that never dies, 
The silent toil that is not lost,— 
Set these before thine eyes, 

Make haste, O man, to live! 


The seed, whose leaf and flower, 
Though poor in human sight, 
' Brings forth, at last, eternal fruit; 
Sow, thou, both day and night. 
Make haste, O man, to live! 


FIGHT WITH BEARS. | 

The Oswezo Times gives the particulars of a | 

desperate strugele with bears that recently | 
occurred in the town of Boylston: 


A young man named John Bidwell, aged nine- 
teen years, with his father, a one-armed man, 
and his brother, a mere lad, went into the woods 
about four miles east of Smart’s Mills, in Boyls- 
ton, to gather spruce gum. They carried no 
weapons, and their only tools were a common 
nail hatchet and a dirk knife, for the purpose of 
cutting the gum from the trees, and a chisel 
fastened to a long pole. The latter was carried 
by the father. 

The hatchet had a handle about four feet long 
and made of exceedingly tough wood, so that it 
}might even be struck against a tree and bent 
| half double, without injuring it. 
| Thus equipped, they were proceeding through 

the woods about their work, when John saw a 
bear track, and, following it with his eye, saw 
about two rods ahead of him a hole in the snow 
| beside a big hemlock Joe. 
He went to look into it, but just as he reached 
it stumbled in the snow, and fell headforemost 
| almost into the hole, his head barely escaping 
| the mouth of a huge bear that was just emerg- 
ing with his jaws distended. 

This was a critical time for John, and had he 
attempted to run, as most men would have done 
in such circumstances, could scarecly have 
escaped alive. But he was the man for the emcr- 
gency, and the thought of running never entered 
his head. He had barely time to draw back, and 
then brought the bear a blow on the nose with 
his hatchet, and knocked her over. 

In a second, however, the bear sprang up 
again, and rushed at the man, who dealt hera 
heavy blow between the eyes with the ede of 
his hatchet, inflicting what must have been a 
fatal wound. The bear rushed at him a third 
time, but was met by another powerful blow 
from the hatchet, which at once killed her. It 
required a strong effort to pull the bear out of 
the hole, and John had scarcely accomplished it, 
when a cub, nearly full grown, sppeared. Noth- 
ing daunted, the man attacked him, and, after a 
brief struggle, served him as he had served the 
dam, but had scarcely done this when bear No. 
8 appeared. which proved to be the other cub. 
— struck at him with the hatchet, but missed 
him. 

The bear sprang upon him and the hatchet 
could no longer be used. But with coolness and 
pluck that never deserred him, the man proved 
himself a match for bruin in any shape. He 
drew the dirk-knife and used it with such force 
and skill that the bear immediately released his 
hold and expired. Of course Jolin fully realized 
before this time what he had struck, and now 
prepared himself for the next bear, but after 
waiting awhile, and this member of the family 
net appearing, he gave him up. During the 
entire fizht the father stood by, but having no 
weapon, and but one arm, he was unable to lend 
his son any aid, and feared that by interfering 
he might injure him. The younger brother, not 
liking the looks of things, had taken to a tree, 
and watched the savage encounter with not a 
little alarm. When the old bear was measured 
her length was found to be six feet from the 
nose to the stern. All three of them were skinned, 
and the skins sold for $20. , : 








ILLUSIONS. 


A gentleman who had latcly lost his wife, 
looking out of the window in the dusk of even- 
ing, saw her sitting ina garden chair. He called 
one of his daughters, and asked her to look out 
into the warden. 

* Why,” she said, “‘mother is sitting there!’”’ 

Another daughter was called, and she experi- 
qneed the same illusion. Then the gentleman 
went out into the garden, and found that a gar- 
den dress of his wife’s had been so placed over 
the seat as to produce the illusion which had 
deceived him and his daughters. 

During the last weeks of the long vacation, I 
went alone to Blackpool, in Lancashire. There 


I took lodgings in a house facing the sea. My 
sitting-room was on the ground floor. On a 


warm autumn night I was reading with the win- 
dow open, but the blind was down, and was 
waving gently to and froin the wind. It hap- 
pened that I was reading a book on demonolozy ; 
moreover, I had been startled from an upper 
room in the house, where my landlady’s sister, 
who was very ill, had had a hysterical fit. 

Thad just read to the end of a long and par- 
ticularly horrible narrative, when I was disturbed 
by the beating of the curtain,—the wind having 
risen somewhat,—and I got up to close the win- 
dow. AsI turned round for the purpose, the cur- 
tain rose gently, and disclosed a startling object. 

fearful face was there, black, long and hid- 
eous, and surmounted by two monstrous horns. 
Its eyes, large and bright, gleamed horribly. and 
a mouth, varnished with immense teeth; crinned 
atme. Then the curtain slowly descended. But 
I knew the horrible thing was there. 

I waited, by no means comfortably, while the 
curtain fluttered about, showing parts of the 
black monster. At last it rose again, so as to 
disclose the whole face. But the face had lost 
its horror for me, for the horns were gone. In- 
stead of the two nearly upright horns, which be- 
fore had shown black and frightfully against the 
light background of sea and sky, there were two 
sloped ears as unmistakably asinine as I felt 
myself at that moment. 

When I went to the window—which before I 
felt unable to approach—I saw that several don- 
keys were wandering thronzh the front gardens 
of the rows of houses to which my lodyings be- 
longed. It is possible that the inquisitive gen- 
tleman who had looked in at my window was 
attracted by the flapping curtain, which he may 
have taken for something edible. “If so,” I ree 
marked to myself, “two of your kind have been 
deceived to-night.” 





A friend of mine told me he had been disturbed | 
two nights running by a sound as of an army 
tramping down a road which passed some two 
hundred yards from his house; he found the 
third night (I had suggested an experimental 
test as to the place whence the sound came) that 
the nuise was produced by aclock in the next 
house, the clock having been newly placed 
against the partition wall. 

We all know Carlisie’s story of the ghostly 
voice, heard each evening, of a low-spirited man 
—a voice as of one in likefil dumps, proclaim- 
ing, “Once I was so happy, happy, but now Il am 
meeserable!””—and how the ghost resolved itself 
into a rusty kitchen jack.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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THE SPRING IS LATE. 
She stood alone amidst the April fields— 
Brown, sodden fields, all desolate and bare— 
“The spring is late,” she said,—‘‘the faithless spring, 
That should have come to make the meadows fair. 
“Their sweet South left too soon, among the trees 
The birds, bewildered, flutter to and fro; 
For them no green boughs wait—their memories 
Of last year’s April had deceived them so. 
“From ‘neath a sheltering pine some tender buds 
Looked out, and saw the hollows filled with snow; 
On such a frozen world they closed their eyes; 
When spring is cold, how can the blossoms blow?” 
She watched the homeless birds, the slow, sad spring, 
The barren fields, and naked boughs of trees; 
“Thus God has dealt with me, His child,” she said— 
“I want my spring-time, and am cold like these. 
“To them will come the fullness of their time; 
‘Their spring, though late, will make the meadows 


air; 
Shall I, who wait like them, like them be blessed? 
Iam His own—doth not my Father care?” 
L. C. MouLTon. 
+o 


A PRETTY LONG STORM. 
Playing upon words is one way to provoke 
hearty laughter at dinner—and “‘a hearty laugh 

helpeth the digestion,” Shakespeare says. 


At the dinner-table the other evening Mrs. 
Murphy’s boarders were conversing on the sub- 
ject of rain and hail storms, their duration, and 
the curious phenomenon sometimes witnessed 
during such storms. 

Mr. Brown, who, by the way, is somewhat 
given to telling improbable yarns, had just fin- 
ished the recital of a scemingly “fishy” story, 
when everybody present exclaimed,— 

“Too thin.” 

Now young Boodles, who thinks he knows a 
thing or two, thoucht he had a fine opportunity 
to silence Brown, so he commenced: 

“Hum! You were remarking, Mr. Brown, 
that rain had been known to fall uninterrupted- 
ly for two years, were you not?” 

“You heard what I said, did you not, Mr. 
Boodles?” and Brown began to grow very red 
in the face. 

“Yes; but I wish the company to distinctly 
understand what you did say.” 

“Very well, then, I’ll repeat my former asser- 
tion, that an uninterrupted reign, extending over 
a period of two years, has been known in Eng- 
land, though not recently.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you all hear what Mr. 
Brown says,” and Boodles looked inquiringly at 
- company, as much as to say, “I’ve cornered 

aim 

Of course they all heard Mr. Brown, and Boo- 
dies continued: 

“Now, then, Mr. Brown, I think I’ve got you. 
Any thing so improbable as a two years’ rain 
would hardly be believed by a Hottentot, and 
Pll wager you an ice-cream that you never 
heard of such a thing, and cannot prove to the 
satisfaction of anybody present that the story 
is any thing but a mere fabrication.” 

“Mr. Boodles, permit me to inform you that 
you are sadly mistaken. I will take vou up, 
and will prove, to the entire satisfaction of your- 
self and everybody else in this room, that my 
assertion is not without foundation. The rei-n 
I had reference to commenced in the year 1483, 
and ended in the year 1485, which you will find, 
on consulting the historv of England to be the 
reiqn of Richard the Third!” 

The victimized Mr. Boodles sprang to his feet 
and made for the door, amid roars of laughter. 


THE SWALLOW ON THE CEILING. 


The Paris correspondent of Moore’s Rural 
New- Yorker tells this pretty and touching story 
about a poor Italian painter: 


I chanced one day in one of the shops of the 
Palais Roval, and was attracted by the picture 
of a swallow painted in one corner on the wall 
overhead. Its position and the excellence of the 
painting led me to ask some questions in regard 
to it, whereupon one recoumted to me the follow- 
ing authentic history: 

Forty or fifty yesrs avo, when the shop was a 
art of a restaurant, there came one day a poor 
talian, who ordered something to eat; but when 

he had finished his meal he had no moncy to pay 
for it. He came the next day, and the next, eat- 
ing but never paving, so that the proprietor or- 
dered his domestics to refuse to serve him; but 
one of the waiters had formed a sympathetic and 
pitying attachment for the poor fellow, and con- 
tinned to give him something to eat. 

When the proprietor learned of this, he made 
a grand “row,” so that the poor Italian told him 
if he would permit him, he would paint for him 
the picture of a swallow on the wall overhead. 
The permission was given him, and early one 
morning he began the work, and ended with a 
beautiful picture. The incident found its way 
into the journals, and hundreds dropped in daily 
to see the swallow, so that the proprietor was 
oblived to enlarge his establishment. The hap- 
py result was that the restaurateur made his 
fortnne, and the Italian, who was talented as he 
j was poor, became an eminent painter. After 











—— 


hearing the history of the swallow, I regarded 
the picture with genuine interest, and appreciat- 
ed the reverence that had preserved it intact 
after so many changing years. 
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A PICTURE OF EASTERN TRAVEL, 
A correspondent of the Gardiner Home Jour. 
nal, in one of his recent letters, gives the follow- 
ing very lively and graphic account of the ac- 
commodations and rate of progress on an East- 
ern journey. When you are with Arabs you 
must do as Arabs do: 


Camel riding is slow work. I have been on 
one of these beasts for three weeks, and have q 
fortnight more of this amusement in prospect, 
We get up before daylight, and it takes two or 
three hours to pack up and get the caravan start 
ed. After we make fifteen, or at the utmost 
twenty miles, it is time to halt and get ready to 
pass the night. 

Our days’ journeys are, from a tamarisk bush 
to a pile of stones, from the pile of stones tog 
spring of epsom salts, from the spring to an 
Arab grave, from the erave to a thicket of save 
brush, from the sage to a sandhill, from the 
sandhill to a windy plain,from the plain toa 
group of stunted palm trees. 

It is impossible to hurry Arabs. They have 
no conception of the value of time. Their 
paths, on a level, are as crooked as the letter §, 
and in crossing a ravine or hill they seem to 
study how to secure the most roundabout and 
difficult way. 

Whether this is explained by the fact that 
their camels are Jet by the day, and the loner 
the journey the more employment, or whether it 
is owing to Arab nature, I cannot tell. The 
Arabs will not allow any travellers to pass 
through their territory except under their escort, 
and it is impossible to visit Sinai or Petra with- 
out using camels. low tedious this method of 
travel is, may be guessed from the fact that if 
we were to go from Gardiner to Boston in this 
manner, the journey would occupy ten days and 
cost one hundred dollars. 

I horriticd our company, the dav we left Mt. 
Sinai, by the remark that if our friends at home 
should decide to vo to Palestine, and start im- 
mediately, they would reach Jerusalem sooner 
than we could! This is strictly true; for you 
can go from New York to Jerusalem in eighteen 
days, while we shall be twenty or twenty-one in 
reaching that city from Mt. Sinai! And it will 
cost more, too, to go from Arabia than from 
Aucrica. 











EGGS BY THE ACRE. 

Every blossom docs not become an apple, and 
every ege does not become a chicken. Nature 
and Providence make them stop where they are, 
to be useful in other ways: 


Exgs form an important article of food among 
almost all known races. The English, the great 
ege-eaters, reccive annually from Ireland one 
hundred and filty millions of eges, and from 
France over one hundred and thirty millions. 
The great object is to ect fresh ones, and many 
modes are resorted to to ascertain this important 
point. Some dealers place them in water, when, 
if fresh, they will lie on their sides; if bad, they 
stand on one end. 

In many countries the eegs of lizards are eaten. 
In the West Indics the eges of the guana are 
thoucht a delicacy; and in the Antilles the eggs 
of the alligator, which are suid to taste very 
much like hens’ eggs, which they also resemble 
in shape. Turtle’s eges are held in great esteem 
wherever they are found, as well by Europeans 
as others. They have a very soft shell, and are 
about the size of a pigeon’s ege. The mother tur- 
tles lay about thrice'a year, at intervals of two or 
three weeks, depositing in one night as many as 
one hundred in one laying. An expericneed 
hand is required to detect the eggs, as they are 
always inzeniously covered up with sand; but 
when they are hunted very few escape. 

The Orinocco Indians obtain from these eggs 
a kind of clear, sweet oil, which they use instead 
of butter. In the month of February, when the 
high waters of the Orinoeco have receded, mil- 
lions of turtles come on shore to deposit their 
exes. The certainty and abundance of the har- 
vest is such that it is estimated by the acre. The 
yearly gathering about the mouth of the river 
alone is about six thousand jurs of oil, and it 
takes five thousand egys to make a jar. 


+or 


HOW TO MANAGE A SCOLD. 

The little girl who replied, when asked if she 
cried over some hurt received all by herself, 
“No, what good would it do? There wasn’t 
anybody to hear me” hit the true philosophy 
of vain complaint. Whining must be heard to 
do the whiner much service, and so to,make 
scolding “pay” it is necessary that it should be 
noticed: 


A friend of ours tells of an old farmer who 
was so addicted to scolding that he could not 
keep a workman on his farm. At last he hired 
a stolid, good-natured Enzlishman. He proved 
to be a hard-working fellow, and, thouzh rather 
slow, the farmer did his best to treat him pleas 
antly, in order to prevent his Jeaving, as 50 
many had done before. This did not last Jong, 
however, but coming into the ficld one dav and 
finding something awry, he forgot himself, 
broke into a passion, pouring a violent tirade of 
abuse on the devoted head of the new man. 
Fearing that he had gone too far, and that this 
man too would leave at once, he suddenly 
stopped, and endeavored to make it right by 
saying, “You musn’t mind me, Jolin; 1 scold 
sometimes, but I don’t mean to hurt your feel 
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“O, no,” interrupted John, “there’s no ’arm 
init. Go on; I likes to ’ear ve.” 

This is the true, and no doubt the only course 
left to one who is obliged to come in daily con- 
tact with a confirmed scold. 


THE FORTUNES OF PRESIDENTS. 


American Presidents have small salaries, com- 
pared with European sovereigns, but many of 
them bave managed to accumulate handsome 
fortunes out of office, if not in it: 


Washington left an estate worth nearly $300,- 
000. Theelder Adams lefta moderate fortune 
at hisdeath. Jefferson died comparatively poor. 
If Congress had not purchased his library ata 
price far above its valuc ($20,000) he would with 
difficulty have kept out of bankruptey at the 
close of his life. Madison saved his money, and 
was comparatively rich. The fortune of his 
widow was increased by the purchase of his 
m:nuscript papers, by Conzress, for $30,000. 

James Monroe, the sixth President, dicd so 
poor that he was buried at the expense of his 
relatives, in a cemetery between Second and 
Third Streets, near the Bowery, in New York 
city. John Quincy Adams left about $50,000. 

Andrew Jackson left a valuable estate, known 
as the Hermitage, about twelve miles from 
Nashville, Tenn) = =Martin Van Buren died rich. 
His estate was estimated at nearly $300,000. 
James K. Polk left about $150,000. , 

John Tyler was a bankrupt when he became 
President. He husbanded his means while in 
office, married a rich wife, and died wealthy in 
worldly fortune. Zachary Taylor left about 
$160,000. Millard Fillmore is a wealthy man. 

Franklin Pierce saved $50,000 during his term 
of service as President. James Buchanan diced 
a bachelor, and left an estate valued at $200,000, 
at the least. Abraham Lincoln left about #75,- 
000. Johnson is said to be worth about $20,000. 
President Grant was poor before the war. By a 
eareful husbandry of his salary, and through 
the generous gifts of friends before he became 
President, his fortune is a handsome competence. 





—_—_*_+or—__——_ 

NOT ASHAMED OF NEW JERSEY. 

Much fun is made of Rhode Island, because 
of its small territory; and much sarcasm has 
been spent on New Jersey, because it taxes its 
railroads for every stranger passing across the 
State. But it is pleasant to know that some cit- 
izens are proud of a New Jersey birth: 


There was an amusing scene on board the 
Loulsiana mail boat the other day. There was 
the usual conzlomeration of passengers in the 
eabin just before the boat landed, and amid the 
general hubbub of conversation a man remarked, 
we “Now, in New Jersey, where I 
ive”? —— 

Instantly an old man, who sat moodily and si- 
lently pondering by the stove for some time, 
sprang to his feet, and exclaimed,— 

“Stranyer, are you from New Jersey ?” 

“Tes.” 

“And willin’ to acknowledge it?” 

“Yes, sir; proud on’t.” 

“Hurrah! Give us your hand!” cried the old 
man, fairly dancing with exultation. ‘I’m 
from New Jersey, too, but never felt like declar- 
ing it afore. Shake! I’m an old man. I've 
travelled, long and far, ’ve been in every citv 
in the West —stenmbo:ted on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi— been to Californy, over the plains and 
around the Horn; took a voyage once to Liver- 
pool; but in all my travels, hang me, if this 
aint the first time I ever heerd a man acknowl- 
edge that he come from New Jersey.” 


——————_+oo——_—___ 
A BLEEDING FAMILY. 

“Blood tells” is an old proverb, showing the 
worth of a good ancestry. But it isn’t so pleas- 
ant to have “blood tell” by running too freely 
from slight wounds. Rufus Mirchell, of Mill- 
bridge, Mass., recently bled to death from a very 
slight cut. A physician tells a singular story 
with regard to Mitchell and his family: 


He was one of those unfortunate men who 
bleed from the slightest scratch of the skin, and 
Many times he has lain and bled till it seemed 
that the blood had all run out, and then he 
would eradually recover. This time the ent was 

uite large, and he lived but a very few hours. 

liere is something remarkable about this fami- 
ly, who are here termed as belonging to the 
bleeding family. None but the males bleed, and 
they are sons of the females of the same family. 
For instance, this man has leftehildren; none of 
them will bleed; but if the girls should have 
boys in their families they will be of the bleed- 
ing kind, but the boys are themselves free, and 
their families will be the same. Teannot ex- 
Plain this. Thave practiced in the family for 
More than twenty vears. During this time a 
Dumber of them have died from this cause, and 
others have bled, often dangerously. 
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BY HIS SHADOW. 


‘ The people of the East measure time by the 
length of their shadow. Hence, if you ask a 
man what o’clock it is, he immediately goes into 
the sun, stands erect, then, looking where his 
shidow terminates, he mensnres his length with 
his feet, and tells you nearly the time. Thus, 
Yorkmen earnestly desire the shadow which in- 
dicates the time for leaving their work. A per- 
8n wishing to leave his toil savs, “How long 
Ty shadow is in coming!” “Why did vou not 
ome sooner?” “Because I waited for my 
shadow.” In Job 7: 2, we find it written, “As a 
‘vant earnestly desireth the shadow, and as an 
hirelins looketh for the reward of his work.” 
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MINNIE IN THE GARDEN. 


“Now Minnie, pray what are you doing 
Oat in the garden so long? 

You might be your lessons reviewing, 
Or be putting things where they belong.” 


“But, mamma, see what I am playing; 
’Tis perfectly — I’m sure; 

The bee and the butterfly straying, 
Are coming to visit my store. 


“I fancy that I am a merchant, 
With my silks and my satins so gay 
With ribbons, and feathers, and laces, 
Now come and see the display. 


“I have perfume, and nectar, and honey 
And my customers come o’er the sea, 
I play that the pond is an ocean, 
And the field over there Italy. 


“The humblebee visits me daily, 

But then the song that he sings 
Proceeds, they say, very queerly, 

Not out of his throat, but his wings. 


“The grasshoppers come like an army, 
Hopping and skipping along; 
Eating my goodies so freely, 
But never singing a song. 


“My kitten loves them so dearly, 
She’s some like a lion, I think; 

Who dotes on the innocent lambkins, 
And grabs them before they can wink. 


“But when my dear mamma calls me, 
I must leave my play for awhile, 

For there’s not a flower in the garden 
That’s half so sweet as her smile.” 
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For the Companion. 
RACHEL’S BANK. 





Rachel sat on the doorstep, wondering. She 
was almost always wondering about something. 
She was only six years old, and a great many 
things puzzled her Soshe thouchtand thought, 
and her blue eyes grew larger and rounder every 
day. 

This time she was wondering how she could 
get some money. 

Eva Wallace had a gay little money-box in 
the shape of a Swiss cottage, and she had dropped 
so many pennies in at the little chimney that it 
was almost full. Rachel had wished for a 
money-box a long time, and now she had onc— 
not a cottage like Eva’s, but a grand, sober- 
looking bank. Her mother brought it home 
from the city only yesterday. There was the 
name, “Savings Bank,” in gilt letters right 
over the door. Rachel had been so delighted 
with it she hadn’t thought, till now, that it was 
an empty bank, after all. 

She wished she had just one cent to rattle 
about in it; but she didn’t like to ask her moth- 
er, because she must have spent so much for the 
bank itself. 

She wondered if her father would laugh at her 
if she asked him for a cent. 
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Rachel’s father loved his little girl very dearly, 
but he used to be a great rogue and tease when 
he was a boy, and ke had never quite got over 
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it. His hair was just as curly, and his eyes as 
full of fun, and his mouth as ready to laugh as 
ever. Only Rachel disliked to have it laugh at 
her; but she was such a droll, sober little person 
he couldn’t always leave her alone. 

After meditating on the subject a long time, 
she started slowly off toward her father’s shop. 

When she had come to it, she stopped a little 
while before the great doors, to see the men saw- 
ing loys. 

Rachel’s father owned a saw-mill, and Rachel 
liked to see the logs ride up to the swift saw on 
the “‘little railroad car,’’ as she called it. 

Pretty soon her father looked up and saw her. 
So he called out, “Hollo, little lady! Do you 
want to speak to me?” 

Rachel nodded, and walked slowly up to the 
door, 

“Well,” said her father, smiling down at her. 

“Will you please give me a cent?” said 
Rachel. 





“A cent!” repeated her father, holding up 
both hands and opening his eyes wide, pretend- 
ing to be very much astonished. ‘My stars! 
What do you want with a’”’—— 

But Rachel was half-way home, with her 
hands at her ears and running with all her 
mizht. 

She burst into the kitchen where her mother 
was baking, and sitting down in a corner, began 
to cry. 

“What’s the matter, child?” asked her mother. 

“O dear!’ began Rachel, “I wanted a cent for 
my bank, and—I—asked father—and—he—said 
‘My stars!’ and’’—— 

“Has she cricd a cent’s worth?” asked her 
father, putting his head in at the door. Rachel 
rushed toward the bed-room. 

“Now, father!’ said her mother, when she 
had gone, “why do you plague the child so?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, mournfully, at the 
same time slyly pulling the pin out of her apron. 
Just as it was dropping off he disappeared into 
the bed-room, where he proceeded to “make up” 
with Rachel. 

In a little while she came out, riding on his 
shoulder with one hand full of bright pennies. 

“See, mother!” she cried, ‘father had these 
saved up for my bank all the time!” 

“Your father is a rogue,” said her mother. 

M. B. E. 
“DOD FIRIN’ TANNON.” 

’Twas 2 hot afternoon in July—so hot, that 
everybody was languid, and no one cared to ex- 
ert himself more than was necessary. 

At the big white house on the hill, the family 
were all sitting under the trees. Little May, the 
three-year-old pet, had just thrown down her 
mallet, and was pulling up grass and weeds to 
make a “hotay,’’ she said. 

“See that hiz cloud! it’s going to rain!” sud- 
denly cried lazy Harry, from the depths of the 
grass. 

“O, O, it thunders!” cried timid Maud, and 
started for the house. 

But little May did not stir. She was very busy 
wathering her flowers. Down again flashed the 
vivid lightning over her face, and then came a 
heavy peal of thunder. Strange! May did not 
seem to care. 

“Aren’t vou afraid?” said Harry, curiously. 

The child lifted her large eyes quickly, and 
said, ‘No; it’s Dod firin’ tannon, just as you 
did Fourth o’ July. That didn’t hurt, ’cause 
you said it went wight up in the air—up there;” 
and she pointed up to the sky. 

The lightning may flash, and the thunder may 
roar, but little May will not cry or start. It’s 
“Dod firin’ tannon.” 

Harrv said his cannon would not hurt May. 
Would God’s cannon hurt her? No. She trust- 
ed in God, and did not fear. 

Was not her faith beautiful? 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i 
RIDDLE. 
a aang I had yesterday, but I have it not 
o-day, 
Nor with gold or gems could purchase it, let me of- 


fer what I may; 
Yet it was not begged, or stolen, nor was it lent or 


ost, 
And I trust I'll have it yet again, without the slight- 
est cost 


.| Though I surely shall not beg it, or borrow, steal or 


uy,— 
Only wake up some fine morning and find it is close 
ye 


Some people never have but one, yet many have a 
score, 

And some, of scores I know to have two, three, and 
even more; 

They never keep them long, at once, but prize them 
while they do, 

One . atime is quite enough, and no one cares for 

wo. B 


2. 
REBUS. 





af, 
The complaint of the idle. 
Henry F. MERRILL. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Tdea. 
Ruled by an Emperor. 
To roll in the dirt, 
Annual. 
A kind of volume. 
A modern labor-saving invention. 
. A Russian coin. 
The initials and finals of these cross words form 
the name of one of the United States. 
‘ E. B. Sutton. 


“WORD SQUARE. 
1. Signifies. 
2. Chewed and swallowed. 
8. To make reparation, 
4. Anelegy. 
5. A mean fellow. x. ¥. Z. 
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Conundrums. 

Why is a man who ran away without paying his 
rent like an oflicer inthe army? Because he is a left- 
tenant. 

When does a chair dislike you? When it can’t 
bear you. 

What foot is that which has no toes? The foot of 
a hill. 

What band is that which has no buckle? A band 
of soldiers. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The letter R. 

B Men cannot be behind time, and be on the safe 
side. 

3. Panther, Camel, Deer, Doe, Cat, Dog, Rabbit, 
Kitten, Colt, Monkey, Bantam, Horse, Snake, Snail, 
Rat, Bear, Lion, Hare, Zebra, Ape, Hog, Cow, Ti- 
ger, Gnu. 

4. August, (awe-gust.). 
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Excelsior Printing Press! 


Business Men can do their own 
printing and advertising. BOYS have 
delightful. MONEY MAKING amusement, 
Send stamp for circular and specimens, 
to the manufacturers, KELSEY & CO,, 
Meriden, Coun. l4ecow52t 


- x4 everywhere, 
~ $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
& inale, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
4 Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
8 braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew & 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
® ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
® second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
ulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
yy $o5 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
& from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; 
= 22—6teow 


Mercantile Savirg Institution, 
NEW, BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 
p tection of depositors. 19-13t 
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A TREMENDOUS “BLOW.” 


California is tremendous in nearly every thing— 
in its “‘zephyrs’’ as well as its trees, and mountain 
scenery, and volcanic shakes. “Surprise Valley” is 
well named, if subject to such terrible gusts as the 
one described below—quite as terrible in its local 
power as the great San Salvador earthquake: 


Joseph Johnson, for a long time a school teacher 
in Sacramento, Cal., now lives on a large ranch in 
Surprise Valley, in Siskivou County, near Eagles- 
ville. On the night of January 6th, last, he, with 
his wife, was sitting by a roaring stove in the lower 
room to their story-and-a-half house, and listening 
with serenity to the storm that was roaring along 
the valley on the outside. Two boys, brothers of 
Mrs. Johnson, were snugly abed up stairs. 

Suddenly John and his wife heard a sound of a 
wilder tempest than had been blowing all the night. 
It was like the hoarse roar of the ocean on a lee 
shore, and increased with frightful speed. With a 
presentiment of coming evil, Johnson grasped his 
wife in his arms, and at that very moment the whirl- 
wind swooped down on the building. It lifted it 
high in the air, carried it many feet, turned it com- 
pletely upside down, and threw its roof to the 
ground with an awful crash. The ceiling fell on the 
roof, the boys being saved from death only by the 
bed, now turned bottom up. Mr. Johnson and his 
wife lit on their heads among the debris on the roof. 

The floor was torn out and blown many rods away, 
one wall was torn out and blown forty yards one 
way, and another sixty yards in an exactly opposite 
direction. A can of coal oil was burst, and spoiled 
the winter’s provisions. The fire from the stove fell 
into a trunk and burned the clothing and papers 
therein. In fact, the house and it#contents were au 
utter wreck, and that all should escape unhurt ex- 
cepting Mr. Johnson, whose left hand was very badly 
— in keeping the stove off his wife, is miracu- 
ous. 

The frightened people extricated themselves from 
the ruins, and through the awful tempest felt their 
way toa neighbor's. The next day the wind hav- 
ing abated, the residents turned to and temporarily 
rebuilt the broken house. Mr. Johnson took ac- 
count of stock, and found that of household furni- 
ture wherewith to commence the winter anew, the 
hurricane had left him unbroken three teacups anda 
lamp chimney. 
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HORSE LAW HERE---AND THERE, 


The laws of England may be inferior to ours in 
some respects, but it would seem that they protect 
animals better than ours do: 


A man was arrested in this city, a short time ago, 
for forcing a wretchedly sick and crippled horse to 
work. The owner, being brought into court, did 
not deny his guilt, but laughingly said he wanted a 
couple of days’ more work out of the creature, and 
then he intended to send him to the bone-yard. He 
was fined one dollar. Mark the different dispensa- 
tion of justice in England. A Surrey farm bailiff 
having cruelly beaten his horse, the court refused to 
fine, but sentenced him on each count to six weeks’ 
imprisonment, with hard labor. 

a 
NOVEL INTERPRETER, 

A sprightly French woman went into one of our 
apothecary shops yesterday. She could not speak a 
word of English, and the apothecary was dumb in 
every other language. ‘The woman exercised herself 
with sundry gestures, contortions and characteristic 
shrugs of the shoulders, but could not convey to the 
druggist an idea of what she wanted. Finally, sce- 
ing a cat on the floor, she caught up the purring 
Thomas and nipped its ears till poor grimalkin 
newed painfully. The druggist caught the idea, 
opened a drawer and showed her its contents, 
“Oui, oui, monsieur,’’ quoth she, enthusiastically. 
The druggist hit it—the Frenchwoman wanted cat- 
nip! 

_— ~ _ 


RUN AWAY. 


A poor, lame lady was once obliged to send her lit- 
tle boy, only eight years old, on an errand, late at 
night. On his return, he came running into the 
house quite frightened, and, on being asked what 
was the trouble, said, ‘‘There were two men behind 
me, and I could smell tobacco smoke all the way; and 
just as we turned the corner, they began to swear, 
and I ran away from it.” That's it, boys, run away 
from it! and you cannot run too fast nor too far, 
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COMPANION. | 


| 





| swearing, you are sure to be running away from]! A Positive Cure is to be found in White Pine Com- 


many other bad things. Run away from tobacco, | 

and whiskey, and swearing, before they run away 

with you. | 
a 


A GAME BANTAM, 


Bantam chickens, though small in size, are noted | 
for their indomitable pluck, but we have never before 
heard of their accomplishing a feat similar to that of 
one belonging to an acquaintance of ours. The per- 
son spoken of has a little bantam cock that will at- 
tack any thing or anybody that comes in its way. 
One day while at home, hearing the children shout- 
ing loudly in his bedroom, he proceeded to discover 
the canse of the commotion, when he found that the 
chicken had pounced upon and had in its claws and 
beak a very large rat, which was almost too heavy to 
keep it from dragging his roostership away. After 
watching the contest for some time, and fearing that 
the rat might get away, the gentleman dispatched 
the latter, to the great joy of the game bird, who ex- 
hibited his gratification by long-continued crowing. 


—_—_—o 
USEFUL UNTO DEATH. 

On the day of his death, in his eightieth year, El- 
jot, the apostle to the Indians, was found teaching 
the oo pet to an Indian child at his bedside. 

“Why not rest from your labors now?” said a 
friend. 

“Because,” said the venerable man, “I have prayed 
to God to render me useful in my sphere. He has 
heard my prayer, for now that I can no longer 
preach, He leaves me strength enough to teach this 
poor child his alphabet.” 

an ene 
PIES, 

The pie is almost an “institution” in America. A 
single New York bakery claims that it produces nine 
hundred pies an hour from one of its ten capacious 
ovens, and a total of fifty thousand pies daily, the 
year round, forcing the supply occasionally up to 
sixty-five thousand—probably on Fourths of July, or 
other festal occasions. Let the reader busy himself 
with Spe mgs | the total production of pies by this 
and = other bakeries of the country during a twelve- 
month! 





piieccaliieinapeaiaas 
FELT HAPPY, 

A man’s way of taking things @epends a good deal 
on his bringing up: 

A tremendous ‘slide’ of snow from a roof in a 
Maine village completely buried a man who hap- 
pened to be passing by. The good people of the place 
went to work and dug him out. They found him 
unhurt, but in tears. He said he was a Swiss, and 
had not felt so happy for years—that it reminded him 
of days gone by, in his native mountains, 





. 
‘hei innit 

TEXTS FOR SINNERS—Pretexts. 

BROTHERS-IN-LAW—The judges. 


A Harrrorp school-boy, who had fallen asleep at 
his desk, Tuesday, suddenly jumped to his feet, and 
shouting, ‘‘Look out there, I’m going to fire!” start- 
ed on a run, and brought up against the blackboard 
with suflicient force to awake and astonish him. 


Mrs. THomas Nevins, of Worcester, about a 
month ago stepped on a needle, which penetrated 
her foot. For several days she has been annoyed by 
a sore shoulder, and yesterday the needle penetrated 
the skin near the collar bone, and was removed. 


Four years ago, two boys at North Lubec invested 
one dollar in confectionery. As soon as the stock 
was sold, the proceeds were invested and continued 
in trade till this spring, when an account of stock 
was taken, which showed a total value of $110 from 
the $1 invested. , : 


A youna lady living in Hartford accidentally set 
fire to her dress one day last week. Wrapping a 
blanket around her person, she ran down. stairs, 
screaming ‘Fire!” at the top of her voice. The en- 
tire fire department responded, but their services 
were not necessary, as the blanket did the business. 


AN ECONOMICAL INDIVIDUAL handed in a letter 
in the post-oflice to be weighed. It was a little over 
halfan ounce. Our friend took out his pocket-knife 
and whittled off the corners, lightening the letter to 
a half ounce; then attached his three cent stamp, 
and went on his way rejoicing. ‘‘Economy is wealth.” 


A Commission house in Detroit, the other day, 
hired a man to mark some barrels of apples, and he 
branded them as ‘‘greanins,” “‘jail-flourers,’’ ‘‘spitts- 
burgs,”’ “‘seekfurders” and “russots.” After reading 
off the names, the senior partner requested the man 
to drop the brush and he would get him a situation 
as school-teacher.— National Baptist. 


A CHINESE servant was brought home by the gen- 
tleman of the house, and his mistress inquired his 
name. “Yung Hoo Win.” 

“0,” said she, ‘I cannot call you that; I will call 
you Charley.” 

“What's your name?” he asked, in return. 

“My name is Mrs. John Browning.” 

“Welle, calle you John!” exclaimed the Celestial. 


A BRIGHT-EYED little fellow in one of the Brook- 
lyn private schools having spelt a word, was asked by 
his teacher, “Are you willing to bet that you are 
right, Bennie?” 

The boy looked up with an air of astonishment, 
~ said, “I know I’m right, Miss V., but I never 

et.” 


A good answer. 


A LaDy saw 2 driver, angry with his horses for 
some fancied offence, about to lash them severely. 
She interrupted him by inquiring the way to a 
certain street, to a certain man’s house, both of 
which she knew very well. But the driver, too gal- 
lant not to answer the lady’s questions, had oppor- 
tunity for his temper to cool, and restored the whip 
to its socket without striking a blow. 


| dullness, despondency, dementia, and finally insanity, is 


pound for all troutles of the Throat, Lungs, Chest and 
Kidneys. Try it ané be convinced. Com. 





SvuIcIDE COMMITTED, as the result of an inactive state 
of liver and stomach, producing headache, obtuse intellect, 


no uncommon occurrence. All of these disagreeable 
symptoms and bad feelings are most certainly dispelled by 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It re- 
vitalizes and builds up the whole system. A little book 
on chronic diseases sent free. Address R. V. Pierce, M.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Com. 


THE QUEEN OF SEWING MAcuiINES—The beautiful 
rooms of the Wilson Sewing Machine Company have be- 
come one of the most popular business places in the city. 
The wonderful popularity and efficiency of the machine, 
its perfect adaptation to all kinds of family sewing, and 
the ease with which it operates, make it a prime favorite 
in every family that it has ever entered. It is the cheap- 
est, and in all respects the best, sewing machine ever of- 
fered to the people. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns. Com. 





WYREE! Printing Presses and Type given away for 
one afternoon's work. Send stamp Now for full par- 
ticulars to E. K. PACKARD, South Boston, Mass. 21 


4 PER WEEK IN CASH to Agents. Every- 
ws thing furnished and expenses paid. A. COUL- 
TER & CU., Charlotte, Mich. 24—4t 











(OrNHE ACORN.” 
teur paper. 
22eow2t 


A neat, bright and spicy ama- 
Only 25 cent ar. 
“THE ACORN,’ Woodstock, Vt. 









] R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. 26—eow35t 
I ROWN’S Shake ‘xtract of Valerian, a sure cure 
tor Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
Sold by all druggists. 24—ecow35t 











cases. 





CORBEtTs Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eows5t 


Log EACH WEEK.—Azents wanted ev 
$ ¢% Business Strictly legitimate. Partieul: 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





where. 
s free. 
23 -4t 


00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
fer yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Lox 141 Northampton, Mass. 24—tf 


V HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St., boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston J 


NV ONEY made rapid/y with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 

















~TAMP COLLECTORS! You will find it for your 
interest to send stamp for my Price List of Genuine 
Stamps. Large varicty. No counterfeits. Address J. D. 
MANSFIELD, Box 1149, New Llaven, Conn. 24—1t 


NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 

everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. li-tf 


I ONESTY is the best policy in medicine as well as 

in other things. AYER'’S SARSAPARILLA is a 
genuine preparation of that unequalled spring medicine 
and blood purifier, decidedly superior to the poor imita- 
tions heretofore in the market. ‘Trial proves it. 24—1t 

& CENTS will secure by return mail a collection of 

e) 107 choicest gems of Poetry and Song, for home or 
school reading, and a magnificent $100 Prang Chromo. 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for particulars. JOIN Bb. 
ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 24 














O THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 

$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employment at 
home, day or evening; no capital required; full instruc- 
tions and valuable package of goods to start with sent free 
by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, M. YOUNG 
& Co., 16 Courtlandt St., New York. 24—1t 


MRS. CORNELIUS THE STANDARD. 

The sale of Mrs. CoRNELIvS’s YoUNG IlOUSEKEEPER’s 
FRIEND was considerably larger the past year than in any 
previous year since its first publication. Mrs. Cornelius 
has made the science of Cookery and Housekeeping a 
life study and is the best authority known on these sub- 
jects. Her book is for sale by all Booksellers, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

Price, $150. Interleaved, $2 25. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
24—I1t 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


_ CROCKERY. 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and Iouse 


Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit GUY & 


BROTHERS, 33 and 35 Bedford St., Boston, or write for a 
Price list. 


Silver-Plated Goods a specialty. State where 


}ou saw this advertisement. 24—1t 





PAY NO\ 


"AT i) 
FROM THE POCKET. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. No extracost. They 
must take the preference. Samples and full particulars 
sent for 10 cents. H.'T. CUSHMAN, North Bennington, 
Vt. . 24— 





Wuirte's SrectaLty For Dysrersta.—This is the only 
prompt, efficient and safe master of such symptoms as 
loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizzi- 
ness, sleeplessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, men- 
tal and physical debility, as well as many others, which, 
if neglected, will soon place “‘the house we live in’ be- 
yond the reach of any remedy. Price one dollar per bot- 
tle. For sale by all druggists in New England. New 
York, John F. Henry; Philadelphia, Penn., French, Rich- 
ards & Co.; Chicago, IL, Van Schaaeck, Stevenson & 


teid; Cleveland, O., Hartness, Hulick & Co.; Pacific 
Coast ~Bell & Brown, Nevada City, Cal. H.G. White, 
Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 22eowtf 


Tue Pervvian Syrrvr (a protoxide of iron) is a “foun- 





When you run away from smoking, drinking and 








Health and Wealth in 


Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Will not leak and last twice as long. 





*"sug4ad0 Lvayud 





"sugasdaO Lvauo 


An Elegant Album, holding 88 pictures, sent post. 
paid to any part of the United States on receipt of $2. 

An Elegant Album, holding 48 pictures, sent post. 
paid on receipt of $1 25. 

f llustrated Pocket Dictionary, 320 pages 

bound in cloth, sent postpaid for 50c. : 
ans Nice Pocket Compass in brass cases, postpaig 
‘or 35c. 
The Ladies’ Casket is a beautiful and artistie pox 
having the appearance, when closed, of a gilt-edged book 
or album, it being gold laid. Each Casket is provided with 
the following articles, whose retail value, including the 
Casket, amounts to $1 12, viz.: 4 papers (100) of Rogers’ 
Duplex, Drilled Eyed, Elastic Steel, Victoria Needles 
(Sharps) Nos. 5 to 10; retail price 32 cents. One Pa- 
tent Button Hole Cutter with silverene Case, graduated 
guage to cut any size hole desired exact; price 25 cents, 
12 Yosemite Non-corrosive XX Gold Pens; price 20 cents, 
One Silver-plated Pen Holder, Extension Case, Ladies’ 
size; price 20 cents. Retail price of Casket, ALons, ]5 
cents. Real net value of all $1 12, but any reader of this 
paper who will send 50 cents will receive the whole by 
mail postpaid. Agents wanted everywhere. Send 3 cen's 
for terms, or 50 cents for sample Casket, and you wil] 
never regret it. Address 


—____ S: BENSON, Suey, B. M. 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 


Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
etc. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 59] 
Broadway, New York. 24—13t 








A Great Offer! Old and Young, / 
take note! ust have an Agent 


in every town. 300 per cent. 
made easily. 24 p. Catalogue free. 








The only reliable covering for the feet of 
children is 


Silver Tipped 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 





HE VANISHING CARTE-DE-VISITE.—A 

most amusing conjuring trick—a Card Photograph, 
which will appear or disappear at the pleasure of thy per- 
former. Price 15 cents. 

Invisible Photographs. The wonder of the age. 
A new process in photography, by which the sensitive al- 
bumen paper is so prepared that upon application of the 
blotting paper which accompanies each package, a beau- 
tiful and perfect photograph will instantly appear. Each 
pack contains material for four photographs, with full and 
explicit directions. Per pack, 25 cents. 

Metachromatype; or the Art of Transferring Pic- 
tures to China, Glass, Wood, Paper, etc., which will not 
wash off, and will be in appearance equal to oil colors, 
Each package contains material and full instructions, 
which will enable to transfer them. Price 25 cents. 

The Holiday Guest. A collection of Stories, Con- 
juring Tricks, Games, Tableaux, Amusing Experiments, 
Card Tricks, Puzzles, Enigmas, Charades, Conundrums, 
ete., etc. Thirty-seven Illustrations. Price 10 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 

1 Chambers Street, New York. 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
te - 41,000 29 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. . 

Dr. FRANZ LiszT says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40.000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are Now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
Finst-Ciass Panos now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, i 
which are in every particular the finest instruments 
their class manufactured, and second only to. ead mr 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every} 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 4—ly 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 











tain of health” to the Dyspeptic, Com, 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 





come ts. 
Elegant Visiting Cards sent, post-paid, for 25 cen! 
5 J. L. FRENCH, North Bridgewater, Mass. 21-4 
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